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PRACTISE WHAT YOU PREACH, MR. PRESIDENT 


HY all this fuss about the Postmaster- 

ship of New York? 
If one may believe the reports, the ques- 
tion which the president is trying to 
decide is whether he shall appoint a certain Tam- 
many politician or some other politician. But why a 

politician at all? 

The one thing a postmaster ought to know is how to 
run a post-office. What do politicians know about that? 
There is just one logical, sensible appointment to be 
made. The present postmaster, Edward Morgan, does 


know how to run a post-office. He has been at work in 
the New York post-office for forty-three years. He was 
assistant postmaster for ten years and postmaster for 
the same length of time. There is no breath of criticism 
of his efficiency. How could New York hope to have 
better postal service by putting a politician in his place? 

Here is a sharp and clean cut issue between efficient 
public service and selfish spoils politics. Here, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is a splendid opportunity to make good in prac- 
tise the high political morality you have so earnestly 
preached. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS AND INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


MONG American public men Mr. Justice Hughes 
As hardly surpassed in the sanity of his judgment, 
the clearness of his intellectual perceptions, the breadth 
and sincerity of his devotion to human rights. Time and 
again in his career upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court his voice has been heard with unmistakable force 
upon the side of the public welfare as opposed to the 
technical rights of special interests and the privileges of 
property. 

In a recent address before the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation, Justice Hughes made illuminating comment 
upon a subject of vital importance to our national prog- 
ress, a subject apparently purely legal, but in reality 
intensely human, It is concerned with the “due process 
of law” section of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. That section provides, among 
other things, that no state shall deprive any person of 
property without due process of law. 

It is one of the historic clauses of our national Bill 
of Rights securing life, liberty and property. It was 
enacted by the Fathers as a defense of individual op- 
portunity against possible governmental tyranny. As 
such it was and is an indispensable part of the funda- 
mental law of the nation. But with new times and new 
conditions of industry and of life it has come to be 
invoked with greater or less success as an instrument 
of industrial aggression against the general welfare. 

Within the past few years it has been appealed to 
with success in the single state of New York to pre- 
vent the Legislature from prohibiting the manufacture 
of cigars in tenement houses—altho every student 
of the subject knew that such manufacture was at- 
tended with grave dangers to the public health—and to 
make impossible the enactment of a Workman’s Com- 
pensation Act. In other states it has been appealed to, 
happily without success, to prevent a legislative re- 
striction of hours of labor for women. 

The success of the appeals to this constitutional pro- 


vision for the purpose of estopping legislation in the 
public interest has arisen largely from three causes: 
A misconception on the part of judges as to their proper 
function in such cases; a misinterpretation on their 
part of the real purpose of this provision; and a judicial 
ignorance of or unwillingness to take proper account of 
the real facts of life involved. 

Justice Hughes puts an unerring finger upon these 
three causes and in relation to them sets the judicial 
function in its proper perspective. On the first point 
he says: “It is manifest that the prohibition was not 
intended to override legislative action by the views of 
judges as to its wisdom.” This is perfectly true. It is 
the business of the Legislature to decide whether a 
given piece of legislation is wise or not. It is only the 
business of the judiciary to determine whether the 
Legislature has the Constitutional right to enact the 
legislation and whether in so doing it has violated any 
fundamental individual right. 

In regard to the‘second point he says: 

What was thus sought was not a privilege to deny the 
legislative authority to enact reasonable measures for the 
protection of the safety, health, morals and welfare of the 
people, not to make improvement or rational experimenta- 
tion impossible, but to preserve and enforce the primary 
and fundamental conceptions of justice which demand 
proper notice and opportunity to be heard before a com- 
petent tribunal in advance of condemnation, immunity from 
the confiscation of property, and, with respect to every de- 
partment of government, freedom from the exercize of 
purely arbitrary power. 

This aspect of the case could hardly be better stated. 

On the third point Mr. Hughes declares that the 
judicial function of scrutinizing legislation in order to 
conserve what have been deemed to be the essentials of 
liberty is not likely to be disturbed “so long as judges 
in the discharge of their delicate and difficult duty 
exhibit a profound knowledge and accurate appreciation 
of the facts of commercial and industrial activity. . . .” 

This undeniable fact has been stated by another 
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prominent American in the succinct phrase, “Judges 
should know life.” 

This keen and forceful presentation of an important 
aspect of the judicial function affords new, convincing 
proof of Mr. Hughes’s eminence among the members 
of America’s judicial system. It is an admirable illus- 
tration of the qualities of mind and spirit which have 
given rise to the strong and growing demand, with 
which The Independent strongly sympathizes, for the 
nomination of Mr. Hughes for the Presidency, It also 
suggests the reason why the nomination of Mr. Hughes 
would not be an unmixed benefit. We need just such 
qualities upon the bench. They are not so common there 
that their loss even in the person of a single judge would 
be lightly felt. 

Mr. Hughes would make a splendid President; but 
he is already a splendid judge. 








THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE 


HIS country at the present moment is quite lit- 
erally in the grip of an epidemic of influenza. 
Indeed the disease is so widely diffused that it is easy 
to understand why the term pandemic should be used 
because it affects practically the whole people. It has 
considerably raised the death-rates in every important 
city of the country and New York City during the 
past three weeks has had double as many deaths 
from pneumonia and related diseases as during the 
corresponding weeks of last year, and of preceding 
years. The affection carries off particularly the old and 
the young, but also those of all ages who are in delicate 
health. It is one of the most insidiously dangerous dis- 
eases that we have, and will undoubtedly have been the 
direct or indirect cause of many thousands of deaths 
before the present epidemic has exhausted itself. 

Grip is due to a bacillus which was discovered by 
Pfeifer in Germany nearly twenty-five years ago, short- 
ly after the first great modern epidemic of the disease 
which began in Turkestan or Southern Russia in the 
spring of 1889. Within a year the disease had spread to 
nearly all parts of the earth. Ever since then it has be- 
come endemic in most of the countries of the West and 
every winter sees a number of cases of it. Whenever 
the season is very damp, the sky much overcast and the 
temperature not low, the atmospheric conditions seem 
to favor the growth of the bacillus of influenza. Dry 
cold weather with cloudless skies greatly lessens the 
danger. After all our best germicide is sunlight. The 
bacillus of influenza seems to be particularly susceptible 
to its germicidal influence and to thrive on dark damp 
days. The present rather mild damp winter has fostered 
its virulence and by tempting people to be out more 
than usual has aided in the diffusion of the disease. 

While influenza is an air-borne disease, it is not due 
to a miasm, that is, to some active element in the air, 
but to the presence in the atmosphere surrounding the 
people who have the disease of the germs of the affec- 
tion. Because of this no one who has influenza should 
ever cough or sneeze without having a handkerchief be- 
fore his mouth or nose. The disease constantly runs 
thru families. It is contagious, that is, it is spread by 
contact and not by an infection of the air or the water 
or food. Boards of health have taken up the crusade to 
lessen expectoration on the street and in cars and pub- 


lic buildings. All the oral and nasal secretions should 
be disinfected. This seems an over-meticulous precau- 
tion to take, but any one who wants to spare members 
of his household will find it well worth while to adopt it. 

The disease, like diphtheria, does not protect against 
subsequent attacks except perhaps for a few weeks 
immediately after recovery. On the contrary influenza 
at the beginning of winter often seems to make péople 
particularly susceptible to the disease later in the sea- 
son and the danger of pneumonia as a complication 
rises with each succeeding attack. There is always 
danger of contracting the disease in crowds. Many 
people would escape attacks if after working all day in 
close, dry, over-heated offices, when the mucous mem- 
brane has become incapable of protecting them thoroly, 
they did not have to ride home in crowded cars. A walk 
in the free open air at that time for fifteen or twenty 
minutes would probably arouse the vitality of their 
mucous membrane and make it better able to protect 
them. Quinine and whisky are still taken as prophy- 
lactics, tho they are not only useless, but probably 
predispose to the affection. The one all-important 
prophylactic is fresh air both day and night. Even in 
rainy weather and when the temperature is low the 
windows of the sleeping room should be kept open. The 
disease is practically never caught overnight, as many 
people think, but has an incubation period of three or 
four days. Thus when people tell their physicians that 
they caught the grip sitting in a draft yesterday morn- 
ing or last night they are usually quite wrong. When 
we have reached a stage of civilization in which the 
present barbarous crowding of cars during rush hours 
will be looked upon as a relic of savagery influenza will 
probably cease to be the danger that it has been at 
nearly all times during the wintry weather in the last 
twenty-five years. 


CRUMBLING REPUTATIONS 


T is an old saying that those who begin a war are 

not the ones who carry it thru. The military organ- 
ization like any other gets rusty in disuse, and when 
the stress and strain of actual combat puts it to the 
proof it is found that the men who have come to the 
head of it in time of peace are not always the best fitted 
to lead it in war. The McClellans have to be retired and 
the Grants promoted. 

The present war is not the same war as that which 
started in August, 1914. It is being fought mostly on 
new battlefields with new weapons by new men under 
new leaders. The changes in the staff have been propor- 
tionally as numerous as the changes in the rank and 
file. When we look over the back numbers of illustrated 
periodicals or the early issues of some current “History 
of the War” we find that few of the names and faces 
which figured there are now prominent in the de- 
spatches. 

On the Russian side the Grand Duke Nicholas, who 
was then hailed as a supreme strategist—of the Fabian 
type—has been banished to the Caucasus. Ruszky, Ren- 
nenkampf and Sievers have been removed from com- 
mands. Radko Dmitrieff, the “Bulgar Napoleon,” is in 
retirement, but professes himself ready to head a Bul- 
garian rising against King Ferdinand. 
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On the German side von Moltke as chief of staff soon 
proved not to have the genius of his name. Von Kluck, 
von Deimling and von Hausen, who led the German 
armies in their first onslaught against the French, are 
hardly heard of nowadays. The Prussian Crown Prince, 
the “Victor of Longwy,” is doubtless still alive in spite 
of having been reported killed at various times and 
places, but since his failure either to keep up with the 
march on Paris or to capture Verdun he is no longer 
“featured” in the official communications. The redoubt- 
able von Hindenburg, who knew his way blindfolded 
thru the swamps of East Prussia, seems to have got 
stuck in the swamps of Courland and von Mackensen 
has taken his place in the limelight. In the Austrian 
army those who were in command at the start have 
been largely replaced by German generals or by the 
promotion of other Austrian officers. 

In France before the war recurrent scandals had dis- 
closed a deplorable condition in the army, where po- 
litical, racial, sectarian and secret society influences 
were shown to control the appointments. The fatal 
month of August revealed cases of incompetency if not 
of cowardice or treachery in the higher commands. But 
Joffre had the courage to remove generals by the score 
without fear or favor and replace them by able men, 
whatever their previous rank or their political pull. So 
the French army is now practically under new manage- 
ment and Joffre himself has been raised to a position of 
more extensive scope, but perhaps less personal power. 

In the British army, where it has long been alleged 
that court favor and social position counted for more 
than military proficiency, the weeding out process was 
less prompt and drastic than elsewhere, but the changes 
quietly and gradually made have revolutionized the com- 
mand. When the summer past without the expected ad- 
vance Field Marshal French was withdrawn. When the 
Gallipoli campaign failed Sir Ian Hamilton was re- 
moved. And now General Nixon, who commanded the 
ill-fated expedition up the rivers of Mesopotamia, has 
been sent home. 

These removals do not, of course, necessarily mean 
incompetence. In some cases illness is alleged as the 
reason for the resignation, and we may well believe it. 
Never before in the history of the world has the fate of 
so many millions been placed in the hands of a single 
man and the only wonder is how human nature can 
stand the strain of such terrible responsibility without 
breaking down. 





LET US HAVE CLEAR THINKING 


ENATOR WORKS of California and Senator O’Gor- 
man of New York gave expression in the Senate the 
other day to a view of the submarine problem that 
seems to have considerable popular approval among the 
unthinking. They seem to assert that American citizens 
sail the waters infested by submarines at their peril. 
They seem to deny the right and the responsibility of 
the United States Government to assure them of pro- 
tection against deliberate attacks by war-vessels of 
belligerent nations. Mr. Bryan in the Commoner categor- 
ically asserts that American citizens should be prohibit- 
ed by law from sailing on belligerent ships. 
This is mere confusion of thought. 
It may well be that it would be the part of wisdom 
and prudence for Americans to travel in war zone waters 





only when the most pressing occasion demands, and 
then, wherever possible, on neutral ships. 

So it would be wise and prudent for a citizen of a 
great city to keep out of a thug-infested neighborhood 
after dark. But this obligation of personal precaution on 
the part of the individual does not relieve the city police 
of their duty of protecting him from thug attack or ab- 
solve the courts of the state from their obligation to pun- 
ish the thug if caught. 

Nor is the National Government relieved of any of its 
responsibility for protecting American citizens in life 
and property wherever they are proceeding upon their 
lawful occasions. It is lawful for non-combatants to sail 
the high seas so long as the vessels on which they sail do 
not violate certain well understood rules, Except in the 
case of resistance or flight, a merchant ship may not be 
sunk until the safety of the non-combatants on board has 
been assured. 

This principle is unquestioned by the German and 
Austrian Governments. The first has said in the “Ara- 
bic” case: 


Liners will not be sunk by our submarines without warn- 
ing and without safety of the lives of the passengers, pro- 
vided the liners do not try to escape or offer resistance. 


The second has declared even more explicitly in the 
“Ancona” case: , 


The Imperial and Royal Government can also substan- 
tially concur in the principle . . . that private ships, in so 
far as they do not flee or offer resistance, may not be de- 
stroyed without the persons aboard being brought into 
safety. 


Since the offenders in these two cases do not question 
this principle, why should any Senator of the United 
States or Mr. Bryan, even by loose implication? 

The rights of American citizens upon the high seas 
are beyond question. It is the duty of the United States 
Government to maintain them against encroachment by 
any nation. It cannot release itself from this obligation 
by any attempt to throw the responsibility upon indi- 
vidual Americans to travel the seas only in American or 
neutral vessels, 

It is of vital importance that the issue should not be 
confused. On this subject everyone, even United States 
Senators and editors, ought to strive after clear think- 
ing. 


A COUNSEL OF WISDOM 


T may be a counsel of perfection, it is at least a coun- 

sel of wisdom, that Mr. Gutzon Borglum has offered 
in his plan for permanent peace. The creative imagina- 
tion which he puts into sculpture he has brought to 
bear upon constructive statecraft. 

In letters to the Evening Post, Mr. Borglum singles 
out, as a factor in the European war, which, after the 
conflict is over, will be recognized as one of the keys of 
final peace, the right of free and unrestricted trade 
with the world, and freedom upon the high seas and 
thru the great waterways of world commerce. 

A dozen great nations have been growing with mighty 
strides. They will continue to grow; in wealth, popula- 
tion and power. They must have opportunity, outlet for 
energy, room. The opportunity is the world, but the 
world is a finite area. The nations cannot each and all 
expand territorially without limit. The alternative is 
economic expansion through trade. Monopolization of 
trade, or of ports, or of trade routes by one or more 
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nations is a highly dangerous repression of the expan- 
sive energies of the nations that are shut in or out. It 
is the old-time Mississippi River steamboat device of 
sitting on the safety valve. The “sooner or later” result 
is not doubtful. 

This bit of sociology is not new, but Mr. Borglum’s 
further proposition we think is. He proposes that the 
United States take the initiative in creating a great 
merger of the international highways and commercially 
strategic points. We should put into the pool the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone and certain Pacific islands, or ports, in 
the Hawaiian group, in the Philippines, at Guam and at 
Samoa. The European Powers, on their part, should put 
in the Straits of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles and the Sea 
of Marmora, the Suez Canal, the Kiel Canal and Heligo- 
land, and various minor places. All of these routes and 
places should be put under an International Board of 
Governors, to fortify, govern and administer. 

That the scheme is theoretically sound, that practi- 
cally it would be, as Mr. Borglum says, “good business,” 
we suppose will not be denied. It is the sort of thing that 
“big business” has evolved to prevent those industrial 
conflicts that were threatening to become of warlike de- 
structiveness, and it is a step in the direction of that 
League of Nations which already is clearly indicated as 
the next stage in political integration, upon which all 
hope of worldwide and enduring peace necessarily rests. 

Unhappily it is because it is practical and business- 
like that we do not dare to expect that Mr. Borglum’s 
plan will easily be put into realization. It is concrete 
and specific, and there’s the rub. It is easy and reputa- 
ble to subscribe to a world peace program until we are 
asked to make over a definite right or other valuable 
consideration. We are glad to bless and help mankind 
until we are urged to put a certain sum into the con- 
tribution box. Yet only by putting it in shall we get on. 








UNDERSTANDING WAR NEWS 


F, as Disraeli said, war is useful because it teaches 

us geography, we fear that many people are not 
learning their Jessons. 

The following list of questions designed to discover 
the amount of knowledge possest on the Great War has 
been used in New York University, Bowdoin and Bar- 
nard colleges and elsewhere. 

Where is Gallipoli? 

What is the capital of Bulgaria? 

What countries bound Serbia? 

In what country is Salonica? 

On what sea is Montenegro? 

Who is in command of the French army? 

Who is the Prime Minister of England? 

Who is Von Bethmann-Hollweg? Poincaré? Venizelos? 
Briand? Von Hindenburg? General French? Sir Edward 
Grey? Viviani? 

ame, with proper title, the ruler of Germany, Greece, 
England, Italy, Bulgaria, Russia, Turkey. 

The results show a general neglect of current events 
in our institutions of higher education. No one gets 
every question right, and the averages of the various 
classes are usually between fifty-two and sixty-three 
per cent. Some cases show a surprizing degree of igno- 
rance of the fundamental facts in the Great War, even 
among students of maturity, and in some cases teach- 
ers. The King of England was variously named as Ed- 
ward V, Edward VIII, George II, III, IV, and VI. Gal- 
lipoli was located in Italy, Austria, Greece and Buda- 





pest. Viviani was commonly supposed to be an Italian, 


but one student thought him a “Mexican general,” and 


another a “poem by Tennyson.” Montenegro was quite 
naturally placed upon the Black Sea, Salonica was sup- 
posed to be in Poland, Italy, Serbia and Turkey. Poin- 
caré, it appears, is a “French artist.” 

The questions are not altogether well selected. It is, 
for instance, of little importance to know the name of 
the Sultan of Turkey, for he is less of a “ruler” than 
Enver Pasha, and those who persist in speaking of 
Albert as “King of Belgium” are not necessarily igno- 
rant of what has happened there. But most of the ques- 
tions ask for no more knowledge than is essential for 
the comprehension of what one reads in the daily news- 
papers. 

The lamentable ignorance of this necessary minimum 
has been generally interpreted as indicating that our 
college students do not read the war news, and they 
have been scolded in many a chapel talk and editorial 
for neglect of the papers. To us the results of the quiz 
seem to show that they are guilty of something far less 
excusable. We fear that they have been reading the war 
news, but have made no effort to understand it. Such 
diligence and complete absorption in the required stud- 
ies as to prevent a student from looking at a daily or 
even a weekly would indeed be unwise, but not discour- 
aging. But to think that students of all people should 
read day by day the narrative of the epoch-making 
events now occurring in Europe without knowing or 
caring what it meant, is most appalling, for it shows 
that they have not yet learned how to read. It is better 
not to read at all than to read without any effort at 
understanding, for this habit is not only a waste of 
time but destructive to the intellect. 

These students may, indeed must, know how to read 
books, but reading newspapers is a different art. The 
first thing to learn about it is to skip the headlines ex- 
cept as a guide to what the topic is. The headlines of the 
dailies are often unreliable and sometimes intentionally 
misleading as to the nature of the news beneath. 
To compare the history of the war as written in the 
headlines of certain American papers with the actual 
course of events would be an amusing tho profitless oc- 
cupation. Second, it is impossible to understand the 
progress of a campaign without a map of the field of 
operations. Third, it must be remembered that the date 
and place at the head of the despatches are often put 
on in the office and so cannot be relied upon to indicate 
the source. Fourth, nearly all the cablegrams coming to 
us from any part of the world are subjected to British 
censorship, and the wireless messages from Berlin are 
subjected to German censorship. Fifth, the various bel- 
ligerents differ widely in the authenticity of their re- 
ports, but none of them is as prompt and candid in ad- 
mitting its defeats as it is in announcing its victories. 
Sixth, sending out false rumors of intentions and even 
false news of events is the custom of warfare. 

But making due allowance for these things, it is quite 
possible for anyone to gain from the news a tolerably 
correct idea of the course of the war. For those who 
cannot give the time necessary for reading critically the 
full despatches day by day, the weekly periodicals pro- 
vide a means for keeping well informed. There is no 
excuse for contemporary ignorance of one of the most 
tremendous periods in the world’s history. 












































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














.. Last week our nar- 
The a rative closed with 
ystery the capture of 
Mount Lovcen and the occupation of 
the Montenegrin capital by the Aus- 
trians. The next chapter, which would 
be still more exciting, cannot yet be 
written because the dispatches, triply 
censored in most cases, throw little 
light on the actions of the defeated 
King and leave his motives altogether 
in the dark. At the beginning of the 
week it was reported that King Nicho- 
las had surrendered to the Austrians. 
In the middle of the week it was offi- 
cially announced by the Montenegrin 
consuls that the King had never con- 
sented to surrender, but would stay and 
fight to the last. At the end of the 
week we learn that he has fled to 
France. 

According to the first report the 
King of Montenegro, after the loss of 
Mount Lovcen had made his capital, 
Cettinje, untenable, had retired into the 
interior. At Grahovo, thirty miles west, 
he is reported to have surrendered his 
sword to General Herlees of the Aus- 
trian army and issued a proclamation 
declaring that the country could only 
be saved from ruin by surrender and 
calling upon his people to receive the 
Austrian troops with rejoicing. All of 
the Montenegrin cabinet are said to 
have signed the agreement of uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

The Austro-Hungarian terms stipu- 
lated that in each district the men 
should be required to bring all of their 
arms to some designated place for sur- 
render. This requirement, tho obviously 
necessary, was particularly objection- 
able to the Montenegrins since to them, 
as to Americans, “the right to keep 
and bear arms,” is regarded as essen- 
tial to a free people. The army, or part 
of it, refused compliance with these 
terms and under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Martinovitch retired into Albania 
and established themselves at Scutari. 
This city, it is said, they propose to 
defend with the aid of the Albanian 








THE GREAT WAR 


January 17—British relief column 
within six miles of Kut-el-Amara. 
King Nicholas of Montenegro sur- 
renders to Austrians. 

January 18—Allies bombard Bul- 
garian port of Dedeagatch. Kaiser 
Wilhelm and Czar Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria meet at Nish. 

January 19—Austrians attacking 
Italian positions on hights oppo- 
site Gérz. Sweden resents British 
interference with her mails and 
commerce. 

January 20—England calls to the 
colors 100,000 unmarried recruits 
between nineteen and twenty-two 
years of age. Montenegrin army 
will oppose Austria at Scutari, Al- 
bania. 

January 21—Russians continue at- 
tacks north of Czernovitz. Yuan 
Shih-kai informs Japan that re- 
establishment of the monarchy is 
postponed. 

January 22—Russians from Caucasus 
approach Erzerum. Austrians take 
Montenegrin ports of Antivari and 
Dulcigno. 

January 23—King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro flees to Italy. England raided 
by German aeroplanes. 




















troops of Essad Pasha, a curious in- 
stance of the whirligig of time, for it 
was Essad Pasha who three years ago 
defended Scutari for many months 
against the attacks of the Montenegrins 
and when King Nicholas finally got 
possession of the city, April 27, 1912, 
the British took it away from him and 
gave it to the Prussian Prince, William 
of Wied, who is now fighting the Brit- 
ish to regain it. 

King Nicholas blamed Italy for the 
loss of his kingdom. The French, he 
said, had given him guns and kept him 
supplied with food until Italy entered 
the war and assumed responsibility for 
the defense of the Adriatic. Since then 
Montenegro has been neglected and at 
the time of the surrender of Mount 
Loveen his troops were fighting against 
odds of ten to one, altho they had not 
received rations for five days. 





These reproaches aroused counter 
recriminations in Italy. Altho the 
Queen of Italy is the daughter of King 
Nicholas, the censor allowed the press 
to indulge in a furious tirade against 
him and even to cable abroad their ac- 
cusations of treachery. He was 
charged with having made a secret 
compact with Austria some months ago 
by which he was to be given the Al- 
banian town of Scutari and Serbian 
town of Mitrovitza in exchange for the 
surrender of Mount Lovcen to the Aus- 
trians. According to the alleged agree- 
ment the Montenegrins were to refrain 
from any active assistance to the Serbs 
and to offer only formal resistance to 
the Austrian invasion. 

The indignation of the Montenegrin 
King and Queen at these accusations 
of bad faith and cowardice are sur- 
mised to be the reason why they re- 
fused to accept the hospitality of their 
son-in-law, the King of Italy, but past 
thru Rome on their way to Lyons with- 
out staying overnight. But King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel and Queen Helena came 
down to the station at Rome to see 
Queen Milena of Montenegro and 
brought with them their children, Prince 
Humbert and Princesses Yolanda and 
Mafalda, whom their grandmother had 
never seen. With Queen Milena were 
two of her daughters, the Princesses 
Xenia and Vera. King Nicholas, who 
also had escaped thru Scutari, arrived 
at the Italian port of Brindisi, four 
days later. The Montenegrin Crown 
Prince, Danilo Alexander, has been for 
some time in Italy and Prince Mirko, 
who arrived there recently, will go 
back to the army at Scutari. 


Another week has past 
and still the Teutonic 
and Bulgarian armies 
show no signs of moving on Salonica. 
On the contrary, it is reported that the 
16,000 Austro-German troops who had 
occupied Monastir on the Serbian side 
of the Greek frontier have been with- 
drawn because of the difficulty of keep- 


The Balkans 

















Underwood & Underwood 


THE CROSSES 


This photograph of a Russian military graveyard near Sokal is startlingly suggestive of the Raemakers cartoon, “Kreuzland, Kreuzland, iiber Alles,” 





which we reprinted last week 
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THE WAR IN ASIA 


The British relief expedition going up the Tigris River has nearly reached Kut-eleAmara, where 
the army which tried to reach Bagdad has been besieged by an overwhelming force of Turks. 
The Russian expedition, which is advancing thru Persia in that direction, is between Hamadan 
and Kermanshah. Another Russian force is fighting the Turks west of Lake Urmia and a third 
has advanced half way to Erzerum. The object of these movements is to gain possession of the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, once the seat of rich and powerful empires and capable of 
being restored to their pristine prosperity thru irrigation. One of the main causes of the war 
was the conflict of interests between the Germans who were trying to enter this region by rail- 
road from the west and the British who were working their way up by the rivers from the east 





ing up communications, since the only 
railroad from Monastir runs to Salon- 
ica. The French and British at Salonica 
are therefore able to continue their 
work of fortifying the hills about Sal- 
onica without interruption except from 
the flying visits of the aeroplanes. 

There are all sorts of unauthenti- 
cated rumors of further aggression by 
the Allies on the neutrality of Greece, 
such as demands for the expulsion of 
the German, Austrian and Bulgarian 
representatives, landings of Allied 
troops at Piraeus, the seaport of 
Athens, etc. The King of the Greeks 
has given out another interview to an 
American correspondent because he 
says he cannot get a hearing in the 
French or British press. In it King 
Constantine says: 


It is the merest cant for Great Britain 
and France to talk about the violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg 
after what they themselves have done and 
are doing here. 

Just look at the list of Greek territory 
already occupied by the Allied troops— 
Lemnos, Imbros, Mitylene, Castelloriza, 
Corfu, Salonica, including the Chalcidice 
Peninsula, and a large part of Macedonia. 
In proporition to all Greece it is as if 
that part of the United States which was 
won from Mexico after the Mexican War 
were occupied by foreign troops—and not 
so much as by your leave. 

What matters that they promise to pay 
for the damage done when the war is 
over? They cannot pay for the sufferings 
of my people, driven out of their homes. 
They plead military necessity. It was 
under the constraint of military necessity 
that Germany invaded Belgium and occu- 
pied Luxemburg. 

It is no good claiming that the neu- 
trality of Greece was not guaranteed by 
the Powers now violating it, as was the 
case in Belgium, for the neutrality of 
Corfu is guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. And 
yet that has not made any difference in 
their action. 

And what about that plea of military 
necessity? Where is the military necessity 
of destroying the Demir-Hissar bridge, 
which cost a million and a half drachme 


and which was the only practicable route 
by which we can revictual my troops in 
Eastern Macedonia? 

They say that they are occupying 
Castelloriza, Corfu, and other points in 
search for submarine bases. The British 
Legation at Athens has a standing offer 
of £2000, a great fortune to any Greek 
fisherman, for information leading to the 
detection of a submarine base, but never 
yet received any news about a submarine 
base in Greece, and never yet have any 
submarines been seen supplied from Greece. 


In reply the Allies claim that they 
are not “occupying”. Greek territories 
but only making temporary use of them 
with the tacit consent tho under the 
formal disapproval of the Greek Gov- 
ernment, and.that the population wel- 
come their advent instead of opposing 
them as the Belgians did the Germans. 
“It was from the coasts of these islands 
or peninsulas that the pirates who sank 
the ‘Ancona’ and the ‘Persia’ set out.” 
As for the bridges destroyed, they will 
be paid for later. 

The German Emperor and the King 
of Bulgaria met at Nish, the former 
capital of Serbia, and exchanged com- 
pliments and honors. King Ferdinand 
was made a German Field Marshal and 
Emperor William honorary commander 
of the Twelfth Balkan Infantry Regi- 
ment. This is the first time that a Ger- 
man Emperor has visited Serbia since 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

— : One of the most 
7 Relief remarkable cam- 
=pecition paigns in the war 

is that of which the outside world has 
heard the least, the British invasion 
of Mesopotamia. General Sir John 
Eccles Nixon, who was in command 
first, secured the head of the Persian 
Gulf and the oil fields to the north and 
then dispatched two expeditions into 
Turkey, one up the Tigris and the other 
up the Euphrates. The former under 
General Townshend had got to the an- 
cient Persian capital of Ctesiphon last 


November and London was expecting to 
hear that it had reached Bagdad, only 
twenty-five miles away, when it was 
met and defeated by an overwhelming 
force of Turks. The British beat a re- 
treat downstream a hundred miles to 
Kut-el-Amara, a position on the north- 
ern side of the Tigris which the Turks 
had entrenched, but had failed to hold, 
as the British advanced up the river. 
Here General Townshend was com- 
pelled to stop and wait for reinforce- 
ments to come up the river, for he was 
enveloped on all sides by a force of 
Turks said to number 60,000 and com- 
manded by German officers. The Brit- 
ish troops are probably less than 40,- 
000. Two British gunboats which tried 
to reach the besieged garrison were 
stopped by the shallow water. The 
Turks were well provided with artil- 
lery under cover of which they made 
repeated attacks upon the British 
trenches. On Christmas Day they man- 
aged to effect an entrance on the north- 
ern side, but were driven out with 
heavy losses. 

The relief expedition under General 
Aylmer came up the Tigris to Sheik 
Said, an Arab village about twenty 
miles below Kut. Here they found the 
Turks entrenched on both sides of the 
river, but dislodged them on January 
11, and pushed on to within seven miles 
of Kut. Here a battle took place last 
week in a heavy rainstorm. The losses 
were heavy on both sides and victory is 
uncertain. If the relief expedition can 
break there the Turkish ring and the 
two forces united, the advance upon 
Bagdad may be resumed, for it should 
be easier for the British to get supplies 
up the rivers from the Persian Gulf 
than for the Turks to get them from 
Constantinople, for the German rail- 
road probably lacks at least three hun- 
dred miles of reaching Bagdad. It is 
said that the Germans have brought 
from Constantinople 3000 automobiles 
to bridge this gap across the desert. 

General Nixon, whose Mesopotamian 
campaign came to such an unfortunate 
ending, has been relieved of his com- 
mand and recalled on the ground of ill 
health. Lieutenant General Sir Percy 
Lake, chief of the Indian staff, has 
been appointed to his place. 


In the effort to relieve 
the dangerous plight 
of the British on the 
Tigris, the Russians are sending two 
expeditions south from the Caucasus. 
One is advancing from the Caspian 
Sea toward Kermanshah, the head- 
quarters of the Nationalists, as the 
Persians opposing Russian and British 
control of their country call them- 
selves. They have received the support 
of Turks and Germans and have 
possession of many of the cities of cen- 
tral Persia. The Russian expedition has 
taken Hamadan and gone about fifty 
miles beyond toward Kermanshah. But 
even when they have reached that city 
there will still be 150 miles of moun- 
tain and desert between them and the 
beleaguered British garrison at Kut-el- 
Amara. 

The other Russian offensive is di- 
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rected toward Erzerum, which is about 
sixty miles southwest from the boun- 
dary line of the Russian province of 
Transcaucasia. The Russians under- 
took an invasion of Turkey in this 
quarter more than a year ago, but met 
with such stout resistence a few miles 
from the frontier that the effort was 
abandoned. The Armenians of this re- 
gion welcomed the Russian invasion 
and in some places rose against the 
Turks because they had reason to be- 
lieve that the Allies intended to set up 
an autonomous Armenia. But the fail- 
ure of the Russians to occupy the coun- 
try left the Armenians exposed to the 
vengeance of the Turks and more than 
a million have been massacred or 
driven into the desert to perish. 

The new Russian invasion of Ar- 
menia began early in January with an 
advance across the frontier at various 
points on either side of Mount Ararat 
along a front of a hundred miles. Their 
chief point of attack seems to be the 
ancient city of Erzerum and in this di- 
rection they have got as far as Kopri- 
koi, about twenty-five miles from their 
goal. The Russians took Erzerum in 
1829 and again in 1878, but each time 
it was by the insistence of England 
restored to the Turks. 


It is expected that 
Great Britain will 
soon declare a real 
blockade since it has become evident 
that the system of search and seiz- 
ure is not preventing Germany from 
getting goods from neutral countries or 
even from the United Kingdom itself. 
France and Italy, which have hitherto 
been reluctant to sanction a blockade, 
are now said to be consenting. The 
United States, which has protested vig- 
orously that the stoppage of shipping 
thru the British Orders in Council was 
unwarranted by law, could not object 
to a legal blockade. But according to 
international law a blockade must be 
effective, must be impartial and must 
not apply to neutral ports. Here is like- 
ly to arise the difficulty with the United 
States and other neutral powers, for 
the British fleet has so far not been able 
to control the Baltic Sea and the Ger- 
man imports which it is now desired to 
prevent come in thru Holland and the 
three Scandinavian countries. 

These nations are already incensed 
by British interference with their com- 
merce and any further restrictions are 
likely to alienate their sympathies from 
the Allies. Especially do they resent the 
action of the British authorities in 
searching their mail for contraband 
and subjecting their letters to British 
censorship. In retaliation for this the 
Swedish Government is holding up the 
English mail passing thru Sweden to 
Russia and has prohibited the export of 
chemically prepared wood pulp to Eng- 
land. This will increase the embarrass- 
ment of English periodicals, many of 
which have had to suspend publication 
on account of increased expense and 
less advertising. The British Foreign 
Office has assured Mr. Page, our Am- 
bassador at London, that mail from 
American to neutral ports which has 


Restrictions on 
Commerce 


been found on opening by the British 
censor to be “innocent” will be allowed 
to go forward without delay. 

On the opening of the Riksdag the 
King of Sweden spoke strongly of the 
interference with neutral commerce. 
He said: 

The belligerents have neglected in ever 
increasing degree the written international 
laws for the protection of neutrals and 
limiting violence in war. The Swedish Gov- 
ernment has more than once been obliged 
to intervene against attempts to put Swe- 
den’s industrial and commercial life under 
the usurped control of another Power. 

The seizure of the Swedish steamer 
“Stockholm” by the British fleet while 
on her way from New York to Gothen- 
burg has caused intense feeling 
against England and some are urging 
that Sweden should enter the war on 
the German side not only for the pro- 
tection of her commerce but to free 
Finland from Russia. The “Stockholm” 
when taken to Kirkwall was found to 
contain 1500 tons of oleo, pork and 
beef, which in the opinion of the Brit- 
ish was more than was needed by the 
Swedes. 


Following Carranza’s 
promise, given in re- 
sponse to Secretary 
Lansing’s demand, that the murderers 
of nineteen Americans at Santa Ysobel 
should be pursued, captured and pun- 


The Situation 
in Mexico 


ished, three parties of troops were sent 
to look for Villa and his men. Villa they 
did not find: He was hiding in the 
mountain fastnesses with which he be- 
came familiar when he was a brigand. 
But Colonel Baca-Valles, who had 
been called Villa’s executioner, was 
taken and brought to Juarez, where he 
was publicly put to death. His body was 
exhibited there by the side of the body 
of General José Rodriguez, one of 
Villa’s commanders, who was recently 
at the head of 4000 soldiers. Colonel 
Ayana, also one of’ Villa’s officers, had 
been captured and shot. Carranza, at 
Queretaro, published a decree declaring 
that Villa, General Costa, Colonel 
Lopez and certain other “reactionary 
leaders” were “outside the pale of the 
law,” and authorizing any citizen to 
capture them and put them to death. 
Hundreds of American refugees ar- 
riving at El Paso said that Villa’s men 
were looting ranches and mines. In the 
vicinity of Torreon a considerable force 
composed of followers of Villa and Za- 
pata, with men who had been in Huer- 
ta’s army, had recently defeated a part 
of Carranza’s army. The commander of 
this force is General Argumedo, who 
proclaimed his hatred of all foreigners. 
It is said that his men were shouting 
for Felix Diaz, and there has been pub- 
lished a story about a new revolution- 
ary project in his interest which was 
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COULD THE SON-IN-LAW SAVE THE OLD KING? 
Nicholas of Montenegro, driven almost to the last extremity, is father-in-law to Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Italy. The Italians have so far failed to strike any decisive blow on behalf of their Allies 
small or great, in the Balkans 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS AS FRENCH JOURNALISTS 
Mailing the 100,000 copies of the Gazette des Ardennes which the German military authorities 
publish three times a week for the people of the French territory which they occupy 


recently the subject of inquiry by our 
Government. It was said that a loan 
was to be obtained in New Orleans, 
that 5000 men were to cross the bound- 
ary from Guatemala, that 5000 were to 
be added by the Governor of Oaxaca, 
and that Salina Cruz was to be at- 
tacked. Arms and ammunition were to 
be shipped to the soldiers by way of 
Guatemala. But Felix Diaz is in New 
York, and he says that, so far as he 
knows, the tale is all nonsense. He adds 
that Carranza should have a chance to 
restore order, but he does not believe 
Carranza can do it. 

At the end of the week it became 
known that an American ranchman, 
James B. Akers, had been killed by two 
Mexicans while he was trying to recover 
stolen cattle, not far from Juarez. The 
Mexicans were captured by Carranza’s 
soldiers and are to be put to death. 
Reports from Oaxaca said that the bod- 
ies of eight Americans were hanging 
from trees in that state. There was no 
truth in the published report that seven 
United States cavalrymen had been 
captured, on the Texas border, by Mex- 
ican bandits. Investigation concerning 
the murders at Santa Ysobel shows that 
at the request of Watson, one of the 
victims, Carranza had sent nearly 1000 
soldiers to the mining settlement. 
Neither the Carranza authorities at 
Chihuahua City, nor the Wason party, 
thought that an armed escort was need- 
ed. Some say, however, that Watson 
had at first suggested that there should 
be one. The party had passports from 
Carranza officers. 

Dispatches from Queretaro, Car- 
ranza’s headquarters, say that he and 
his followers have decided to abandon 
Mexico City as a capital, and to build 
a new capital at Dolores Hidalgo, in the 
state of Guanajuato. They intend to 
sell nearly all of the Government build- 
ings in the present capital, and think 
these can be sold for $50,000,000. For- 
eign Governments and foreign investors 
will suffer considerable loss by the pro- 


posed change. Dolores Hidalgo is a town 
of 6000 people. 


In our Congress no ac- 
tion concerning Mex- 
ico was taken last 
week, but there were many speeches 
and a few additional resolutions. One 
introduced by Senator Gore provides 
for a neutral zone in northern Mexico, 
to be policed jointly by our army and 
Carranza’s. When, as a part of the re- 
marks of Senator Lippitt, the clerk be- 
gan to read a newspaper editorial at- 
tacking President Wilson, objection 
was made, and the reading was stopped 
by vote of the Senate. Mr. Borah spoke 
in favor of immediate action upon a 
pending resolution, authorizing the 
President to use the army in Mexico. 
He was unwilling to wait for a report 
from the Committee on Foreign Reso- 
lutions. Mr. Lippitt referred to a pub- 
lished story to the effect that our Gov- 
ernment had privately agreed with the 
six Latin-American nations represent- 
ed in the Mexican Conference that it 
would not intervene without their ap- 
proval. Mr. Stone said the story was 
not true. Mr. Lippitt remarked that if 
he had been in the President’s place 
when the news of the Santa Ysobel 
murders came he would have sent the 
army into Mexico immediately and 
would have kept it there until every 
American resident was as safe as he 
could be in Washington. 

In reply, Mr. Stone said he did not 
believe that many of the Republican 
Senators really thirsted for war. Those 
who had spoken indiscreetly and un- 
wisely were speaking only for them- 
selves. A declaration of war would 
break the hearts of the conservative 
and sensible men in the party. Mr. 
Newlands said it would not be difficult 
to push the nation into war with Mex- 
ico or Europe. He urged the Senate to 
leave the matter in President Wilson’s 
hands. 

At a meeting of the Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee, Mr. Lodge and Mr. 
Borah argued for a favorable report 
authorizing the President to use the 
army in Mexico, saying that such a re- 
port would have weight with the Car- 
ranza Government and might assist Mr. 
Wilson. This was not the view of the 
Democratic members of the committee. 
They asserted that a favorable report 
would embarrass the President. Noth- 
ing was done. It is predicted that a mo- 
tion to take the resolution from the 
committee and act upon it in the Sen- 
ate would surely be defeated. The great 
mass of information called for by Sena- 
tor Fall’s resolution has not yet been 
sent to the committee, and therefore 
there has been no action upon the nom- 
ination of Mr. Fletcher, to be Ambas- 
sador. Senator Sherman introduced a 
resolution asking the Government 
about the story concerning an agree- 
ment with the six Latin-American 
nations. 

In the House, Mr. Mondell, of Wy- 
oming, made a speech in which he criti- 
cized the President’s course with some 
bitterness. Mr. Wilson’s policy, he said, 
had been not one of “watchful wait- 
ing,” but one of “mischievous med- 
dling, impertinent interference, base 
betrayal, and callous indifference to the 
welfare of Americans.” The logical 
fruit of it was the murders at Santa 
Ysobel. 


At the close of a ten 
Trust Suits weeks’ trial in Philadel- 

phia the jury brought in a 
verdict for the defendant in the suit of 
the Bluefields Steamship Company 
against the United Fruit Company, a 
corporation of large capital which has 
many steamships in the fruit trade with 
Central America and the West Indies. 
This was known as the Banana Trust 
suit, was brought under the Sherman 
act, the Bluefields company asking 
triple damages of $15,000,000, alleging 
that the defendant corporation, exert- 
ing influence partly by means of stock 
interest, had ruined its business. 

By the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton the suit of the Government against 
twelve prominent transatlantic steam- 
ship companies—among them the Cu- 
nard, Canadian Pacific, White Star and 
Hamburg-American — has been dis- 
missed. The defendants were accused 
of violating the Anti-Trust law because 
by agreement they had apportioned the 
steerage traffic. In the lower courts, 
four judges concurring, it was held that 
this was a “reasonable restraint of 
trade,” but the use of what were called 
“fighting ships” against competitors 
who were not parties to the agreement 
was found to be unlawful. The suit is 
dropped because the agreement has be- 
come “void of actualities on account of 
the war.” 

In the Senate, Mr. Norris has intro- 
duced a bill making it unlawful for an 
interstate railroad company to purcaase 
the stock of any other railroad com- 
pany or corporation without first secur- 
ing the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This was suggested 
to him, he said, by the recent failure 
of the Government, in the suit under 
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the Anti-Trust law, to convict any of 
the former directors of the New Haven 
Railroad Company. The minority stock- 
holders of that company, who have sued 
those directors for $102,000,000, on 
account of losses alleged to have been 
caused by improper purchases of rail- 
roads and steamship lines, ask the Fed- 
eral Court in Boston to permit them to 
amend their suit and to authorize them 
to proceed in the name of the company. 
They say the present directors will not 
proceed against their predecessors in 
any movement to compel restitution. 

The suit for dissolution of the Corn 
Products Refining Company, which is 
accused of monopolizing the trade in 
glucose, is now on trial. Answering an 
inquiry, the Department of Justice says 
that the recent agreement of the Na- 
tional, American and Federal Baseball 
Leagues is not in violation of the Anti- 
Trust law. 


Ten years of litigation in 
the Danbury hatters boy- 
cott case now ends with an 
order from the Federal court in New 
Haven for foreclosure proceedings af- 
fecting the real estate of 140 defend- 
ants. In nearly every instance the 
home of a union workman is involved. 
D. E. Loewe & Co., of Danbury, manu- 
facturers of hats, sued more than 200 
members of the hatters’ union for boy- 
cotting them, and got a judgment of 
$252,000. To satisfy it, the property is 
to be sold. The defendants expect that 
other union men thruout the country 
will save them from loss, as the boycott 
was ordered or approved and supported 
by national unions. Both the American 
Federation of Labor and the national 
Hatters’ Union have promised to aid 
the men in Danbury. The Federation 
has asked all of its members to make a 
contribution on January 27, equal to 
the pay for one hour’s work. 

It appears to be a foregone conclu- 
sion that the result of the balloting in 
the four great unions of railroad em- 
ployees will be practically a unanimous 
vote of the engineers, conductors, fire- 
men and trainmen of all the railroads 
in favor of the proposed demand for an 
eight hour day (instead of ten hours) 
with time and a half for overtime. The 
demand will be presented in the first 
week of March, and at one of the meet- 
ings of executive officers when the 
movement was started resolutions were 
passed saying that the unions would 
not again submit to arbitration. 

In a strike riot at the works of the 
Edward Valve Company, in East Chi- 
cago, Indiana, on the 19th, one man 
was killed and five were wounded. A 
party of strike guards met a party of 
strike-breakers, whom they were to es- 
cort to the factory. Each party believed 
the other to be composed of strikers, 
and began to use their revolvers. In a 
short time the police and a considerable 
number of strikers were in the fight. 
The man killed was a guard. In New 
York the waiters’ union, which recent- 
ly won in a strike on the East Side, 
is about to call out 6000 men on the 
West Side. About 20,000 garment 
workers are on strike, and there are in- 


Labor and 
Wages 


dications that the number will be in- 
creased to 60,000 if certain demands 
are rejected. These demands are for a 
forty-eight hour week, a wage increase 
of 25 per cent, and improved condi- 
tions. In sixteen states the miners’ 
agreements expire this year. The union 
has been holding a convention at In- 
dianapolis. It is said that an increase of 
10 cents a ton will be sought by the 
bituminous miners, and that those in 
the anthracite field will ask for an ad- 
dition of 20 per cent. 

To 25,000 men employed in the 
mines and-smelting works at Butte, 
Anaconda and Great Falls, Montana, 
an addition of 25 cents a day has been 
voluntarily granted. An increase of 10 


per cent, from February 1, has been 
given to 30,000 employees in the Michi- 
gan and Minnesota iron ranges. In New 
Bedford, 32,000 in the cotton mills are 
to have 5 per cent more pay. In a glass 
factory at Washington, Pennsylvania, 
1000 will receive an addition of 8 per 
cent. At Syracuse, the Solvay Process 
Company is distributing among 8250 
men special bonuses amounting to 
$414,000. By agreement with employ- 
ers, the wages of the plasterers in New 
York City will hereafter be $6 a day.. 
The Utah Copper Company gives notice 
of an increase of 25 cents a day, to be 
paid as long as the price of copper ex- 
ceeds 20 cents a pound. The price is 
now 25 cents. 
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ARIZONA: Many Arizona 
people are interested in the ex- 
periment being made by the 
Federal forestry service on 
50,000 acres of the old Santa 
Rita range. Twelve years ago 
this range was withdrawn be- 
cause it was “broken down,” 
but now it is so far restored as 
to make it suitable for these 
experiments. The plan is_ to 
fence the range into four divi- 
sions, two being used for sum- 
mer range and two for winter. 
Fight hundred cattle are to be 
turned in, this number to be 
increased or decreased as ex- 
perience suggests, the object 
being to determine just how 
many the 50,000 acres will sur 
port thruout the year. Two dis 
tinct types of land are includ- 
ed in the range, one growing 
mesquite with scanty grass 
among the brush, the other 
growing grama_ grass, which 
ripens in the fall and makes ex- 
cellent winter feed. Information 
gained here is to be applied to 
similar tracts in other states. 


CALIFORNIA: Paul Shoup, 
president of all the electric 
railroads of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company in this state, 
says that, owing to the com- 
petition of automobile omni- 
buses and freight carriers, his 
railroads are not’ earning 
money enough to pay operating 
expenses, taxes and street pav- 
ing; that they even have to 
borrow money to pay interest 
on their bonded indebtedness. 
He is campaigning the state in 
an endeavor to secure the pas- 
sage of ordinances putting 
automobiles used for commer- 
cial purposes in competition 
with electric lines on an equal 
footing so far as taxes and 
franchise costs are concerned. 
Several of the cities and towns 
which his lines serve have 
promised him this relief. 


COLORADO: In November, 
1914, the electors of Colorado 
adopted statewide prohibition, 
to become effective January 1, 
1916. In 1914 state liquor li- 
censes were held by 1430 sa- 
loons, 345 drugstores, 69 clubs, 
63 rooming houses, 31 cafes 
and 14 breweries. Most of these 
took out licenses for 1915 and 
did business up to the last 
hour. Authentic information as 
to the number of persons in the 
state employed in the liquor 
traffic on December 31 last is 
lacking, but in Denver, where 
there were 520 saloons, the 
Labor Council now says 5000 
men were deprived of employ- 
ment; and the council demands 
that Governor Carlson call a 
special session of the Legis- 
lature to provide work for 
them. Mass meetings of the un- 
employed and demonstrations 
on the grounds of the State 
Capitol are of frequent occur- 
rence. Meanwhile other states, 
notably Pennsylvania, are cry- 
ing aloud for men to help in 
their farm and manufacturing 
industries. 


CONNECTICUT: The Board- 
man Apprentice Shops have 
now been an established part of 
the New Haven public school 
system for more than two 
years, and the claim is made 
that they constitute the most 
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complete trade school of its 
character, and the first of its 
kind in America. The school is 
a business proposition and an 
educational institution com- 
bined. Contracts are taken for 
outside work and the pupil 
workmen are paid at regular 
union rates for these jobs. They 
are now building a handsome 
$8000 bungalow for a private 
citizen, the classes doing all the 
work to prepare it for oc- 


ecupancy. All the printing for: 


the Board of Education and the 
renovating, plumbing, wiring, 
painting and decorating of the 
school buildings is done by 
these boys, while the girls cook 
for and conduct the school res- 
taurants and carry on a large 
dressmaking department, filling 
orders for everything from a 
baby’s dress to a wedding out- 


IDAHO: Southern Idaho bids 
fair next year to be one vast 
seed farm. The success last 
year of the many farmers who 
raised great crops of clover, 
alfalfa, timothy and _ other 
products for seed has induced 
many others to specialize next 
season in these crops. In the 
Twin Falls country one farmer 
on fifteen acres raised $3000 
worth of white cloverseed; an- 
other, near Buhl, put 320 acres 
to clover and alsike and _ re- 
ceived more than $16,000 for 
his seed crop; a third received 
upward of $10,000 for seed 
from eighty acres. In the seed 
bean section, near Wendell, 
twenty-two bushels were 
threshed to the acre, while near 
St. Anthony the seed pea crop 
brought more than $1,000,000, 
and in the Long Valley timothy 
seed threshed twenty-two 
bushels to the acre. Buyers 
from large seed houses took 
most of these crops at good 
prices. 


NEBRASKA: The Omaha 
Bureau of Publicity has begun 
a campaign for the advertising 
of its city and state thru the 
medium of motion pictures of 
their principal industries and 
attractions. The plan is to show 
the pictures, accompanied by 
lectures, during thirty-minute 
daily periods, covering several 
weeks, in the public schools, the 
purpose being not only to in- 
form the pupils, but also to 
make them “boosters” for their 
state. The pictures will also be 
shown to the general public of 
Nebraska before being sent on 
their advertising journey to 
other states. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: The 
question whether military in- 
struction shall be given in the 
high schools of this state is pro- 
voking wide discussion. A plan 
which was some time ago laid 
before Henry CC. Morrison, 
State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, by the New 
Hampshire branch of _ the 
League for National Defense, 
met his approval in some re- 
spects, but he said he was not 
in favor of having our higher 
educational institutions become 
the chief medium of prepara- 
tion for the national defense. 
“Military drill in the high 
schools,” he said, “should be 
the smallest part of any con- 


tribution which the young men 
might make to the national 
preparedness.” 


NEW JERSEY: For some 
time the physical supervision 
cf children in Newark up to 
one year of age has been exer- 
cized by the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene. Now it is said the 
Board of Health intends to ex- 
ercize similar supervision of 
children above one year old u 
to school-age. Dr. Elmer a. 
Wherry, chairman of the Board 
of Health committee on child 
hygiene, says that children 
frequently retrograde after 
their first year and before they 
come under the supervision of 
the Board of Education. “Part 
of the economy inherent in ex- 
tended supervision.” says Dr. 
Wherry, “lies in the fact that 
if the child entered school in 
perfect health there would be 
little lost time in the _ school 
career and less backwardness in 
school work.” 


NEW MEXICO: A California 
syndicate is reported to have 
bought 11,000 acres fifteen 
miles north of Santa Fe, the 
purpose being to cut it into ten 
and twenty acre tracts, plant 
trees and crops and build a 
modern house on each tract, 
with a view to selling to colon- 
ists, who will be permitted to 
pay for the land and improve- 
ments out of the crops. The 
houses are to be built at once 
and the crops planted early in 
the spring. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Under 
the constitution of this state 
school lands bearing lignite coal 
must be withheld from sale. A 
year ago the Board of Univer- 
sity and School Lands with a 
view to selling lands in Burke, 
Divide, Dunn, Mercer, Stark 
and Williams counties, ordered 
an examination of them. State 
Engineer Bliss has just com- 
pleted the task of examining 
468,822.12 acres, of which he 
recommends the withholding of 
265.068.35 acres as being coal 
lands under the constitutional 
definition. This is a much larg- 
er proportion of coal lands than 
was counted on when the con- 
stitutional provision was made. 
Now it is believed an amend- 
ment will be adopted under 
which surface rights may be 
sold while reserving title to the 
coal and all necessary rights of 
entry for the mining of it. 


OKLAHOMA: The Oklahoma 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is centering its efforts on the 
eradication of illiteracy in this 
state. For several years it has 
given prizes for literary produc- 
tions and has advanced money 
to young women to enable them 
to secure college education and 
become _ self-supporting. Now 
the federation is establishing 
moonlight schools thruout the 
state and offering special prizes 
to volunteer teachers of them. 


OREGON: Manager J. G. 
Camp, of the Klamath Falls 
branch of the Reclamation 
Service, is making the final test 
of a novel plan for reclaiming 
80,000 acres of the finest agri- 
cultural land in Klamath Coun- 
ty. Tule Lake is a broad, shal- 
low body of water covering a 


rich deposit of soil which rests 
upon a bed of lava. Not far 
away is a large fissure in the 
lava bed known as the “Big 
Crack.” Manager Camp’s plan 
is to bore a tunnel from the 
fissure to a point under the 
lowest part of the lake bed, 
then sink a shaft to meet it and 
let the lake drain into the Big 
Crack. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The dairy 
farmers of this state are expe- 
riencing the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining help enough for 
the feeding and milking of their 
cows. The high wages paid by 
the manufacturing plants, es- 
pecially by those producing 
munitions, have attracted not 
only country boys and regular 
farm hands, but also the “‘float- 
ers,” who have been relied on 
in the past to furnish needed 
extra help. Then, too, immigra- 
tion has been greatly reduced. 
Farm wages in this state have 
doubled in the last year, yet it 
is impossible, even with the aid 
of the state and Federal em- 
ployment bureaus, to get men 
enough for the comparatively 
little work necessary upon 
farms in winter. Thinking for- 
ward to the planting season, 
some say prosperity may yet 
starve the state. 


VERMONT: Of the 1816 acci- 
dents reported to the Vermont 
Industrial Accident Board in 
the first five and one-half 
months of its existence, 1327 
were finally settled in that time 
either by agreement of the par- 
ties, approved by the board 
after investigation, or by order 
of the board after hearing. Of 
the remaining 489 more than 
half had been practically closed, 
but were not so classed because 
the final papers, showing that 
the medical expenses and com- 
pensation due had been paid, 
had not been filed. In no case 
had either side appealed from 
the decision of the board, and 
in only one case had either em- 
ployer or employee been repre- 
sented before the board by an 
attorney. Everybody concerned 
—and that includes nearly 
everybody in the state—seems 
highly satisfied with the work- 
ing of the new law, which has 
saved so much time, litigation 
and money to both employers 
and employees. 


WISCONSIN: The _prohibi- 
tionists of Wisconsin hope to 
drive liquor out of the northern 
part of this state without the 
nécessity of submitting the 
question to vote of the people. 
In 1854 large portions of north- 
ern Wisconsin, northern Minne- 
sota and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan were set apart by the 
United States as Indian reser- 
vations, the treaties stipulating 


that no_ spirituous liquors 
should be sold or used in that 
- territory. Minnesota temper- 


ance workers. recently  suc- 
ceeded, after a long fight, in 
convincing the Federal authori- 
ties that the prohibiting clause 
in the treaty was not abrogated 
when the Indians ceded the 
lands back to the United 
States. Now Wisconsin temper- 
ance people claim that the Fed- 
eral Government must enforce 
the prohibition in their state as 
it is enforcing it in Minnesota. 


























THE WORLD'S FUNDAMENTAL ERROR 


today misrule the greater part of 

the world certain questions are 
increasingly thrusting themselves: 

First, What was the fundamental 
error in the civilization of the world 
on August 1, 1914? 

Second, What fundamental change 
must be made in order to correct 
that error? 

Of written and spoken answers to 
the first question there is no end. 
Answers to the second question are 
naturally fewer, because the facts 
necessary to coherent thinking can- 
not be arrived at until the first ques- 
tion has been answered. 

All the peoples of all the warring 
countries believe their cause is just, 
that they are fighting defensively 
for their existence. And the paradox 
of it is that all these beliefs are true. 
They are all fighting for existence 
and for fatherland. 

I heard Dr. Bernhard Dernburg 
say in the early days of the conflict, 
defending Germany for her invasion 
of Belgium, that the act was a neces- 
sity, that a nation could not be ex- 
pected to consent to its own destruc- 
tion. 

Commenting on our last and for- 
mal protest to Great Britain, against 
what we deem her violation of in- 
ternational law, and her disregard 
of the rights of neutrals, one of the 
great London dailies, justifying 
England’s determination to retain 
control of the seas at all hazards, 
said “A nation cannot be expected 
to commit suicide.” 

These expressions from either 
side, almost identical in phraseology 
and absolutely identical in philos- 
ophy, reflect the existence of a cause 
of war not often referred to, under 
the compulsion of which, however, 
the whole world rests today. 


| NTO the terror and chaos which 


HE flames which burst into a 
worid conflagration fifteen 
months ago were not only already 
burning under cover fiercely every- 
where in Europe, but unquestion- 
ably were lighted, unquenchably 
lighted when world civilization 
based on the doctrine of sovereignty 
began to take form centuries ago. 
The civilization of 1914 rested on 
that doctrine. And what is sover- 
eignty? Sovereignty is final author- 
ity, the thing greater than the law, 
that indeed protects the law. Sover- 
eignty is the highest expression of 
authority in a civilized state, not in- 
ferior, however, to the authority of 
any other sovereignty, be that sover- 
eignty physically greater or smaller, 
and not qualified in its completeness 
by any other power. 





BY DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 








The president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company attacks 
the problem of .international rela- 
tions freely and directly in this ad- 
dress, which made a profound im- 
pression upon Mr. Kingsley’s hear- 
ers: at the recent annual dinner of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York.—THE EDITOR. 
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This is the language of sheer au- 
thority, and sovereignty is the doc- 
trine of authority. Democracy can 
no more live in its atmosphere than 
Jefferson’s theory of inalienable 
rights can live in a world ruled by 
42-centimeter guns and superdread- 
noughts. Its demands are such that 
peace is now only a period of prep- 
aration for war. If any branch of 
human endeavor is anywhere de- 
veloped along purely commercial 
lines, it is almost certain ultimately 
to be held an error. Highways should 
be built for military purposes; rail- 
roads should primarily be planned 
to transport armies; ships of com- 
merce should be so constructed that 
they can be converted quickly into 
cruisers or transports. In obedience 
to the demands of sovereignty, the 
shadow of war rests over us at all 
times. 

’ At the very outset sovereignty as- 
sumes that it must ultimately fight, 
that war is its true explanation, and, 
therefore, it reserves the right to 
take the last dollar of its citizens or 
subjects, and, if necessary, to de- 
mand the sacrifice of their lives as 
well. The favorite phrase of sover- 


eignty runs this wise: “In defense of 
our liberties and our soil we will 
fight to the last man.” 

Whatever the form of govern- 
ment, the sentiment is the same. 
Behind that sentiment and in obedi- 
ence to its necessities the preju- 
dices, the provincialisms, the mis- 
conceptions, the hates, the fears, and 
the ambitions that so bitterly divide 
nations, were born. On the first of 
August, 1914, they had grown to un- 
controllable proportions. 

Add to these conditions the fact 
that we were living in the age of 
electricity, when the impalpable and 
imponderable ether had become not 
a dead wall, but a shining high- 
way thru infinite space, when the 
spoken word was seized by a messen- 
ger whose speed and orbit far out- 
reached the imagination of the peo- 
ple who kept and guarded for un- 
counted centuries that glorious 
word picture finally exprest in the 
first chapter of Genesis, and the con- 
clusion is inevitable—in such an age, 
and in a world so small, a civilization 
based on eight great aggressive un- 
yielding unconditioned sovereignties 
was no more possible without war 
than that two solid bodies should oc- 
cupy the same space at the same time 
under the laws of physics. 

Unconditioned sovereignty was 
the fundamental error in the civili- 
zation of 1914. 


STRIKING feature of this war 

is that its divisions do not follow 
the usual lines of cleavage. Neither 
race nor color nor religion is pri- 
marily responsible for the conditions 
in Europe, nor for the cataclysm 
which has occurred. Christians are 
fighting Christians; Jews are killing 
Jews; Moslems are against Moslems; 
whites are murdering whites; men 
of color are fighting their kind; 
Saxons are fighting their own breed; 
Slavs are against Slavs. The special 
favor of the God of the Christians 
is blasphemously claimed by both 
sides. 

The ordinary causes of war had 
unquestionably decreased on Au- 
gust 1, 1914, but the hope which 
that fact held out to many of 
us proved finally to be a false 
hope. In the impact of unyield- 
ing sovereignties, in the fear which 
created a race in armaments, in 
the belief that national preserva- 
tion was the supreme duty and sov- 
ereignty the supreme good, there 
was abundant fuel for the fires al- 
ready lighted. The conflagration was 
certain. Every new invention by 
which time and space were annihilat- 
ed, presumably bringing humanity 
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increased comfort and safety and 
happiness and efficiency, served even 
more markedly to increase interna- 
tional friction. Sovereignties were 
jammed together; they met every- 
where; they jostled each other on 
every sea; they crowded each other 
even in desert places. They had no 
law by which they could live togeth- 
er. They could have none. Each was 
itself the law. When, therefore, thru 
the elimination of individual preju- 
dices and provincialisms on the one 
hand, and the conquest of time and 
distance on the other, the world had 
reached a point where human broth- 
erhood was conceivably attainable, 
humanity found itself in the clutch 
of this monster called sovereignty. 
Then came the tragedy !.Not alone in 
squandered life and property, but in 
missing the great moment prepared 
thru centuries of human fidelity and 
suffering, the moment when human- 
ity was prepared to see itself thru 
eyes suffused with sympathy and un- 
derstanding rather than as now thru 
eyes blinded by hate and blood-lust. 


HE people of the various great 

powers of the world in 1914 in 
fundamentals were not dissimilar. 
Never in the story of man’s evolution 
had he been so nearly homogeneous. 
Everywhere he had approached com- 
mon standards. His dress was much 
the same over most of the Christian 
world, and this uniformity had even 
made headway against the ancient 
prejudices of the Orient. He thought 
much the same everywhere. His 
standards of justice were strikingly 
alike. He was kindly and merciful. 
His vision reached far beyond the 
borders of his own land, and he was 
beginning to understand that all men 
are brave and should be brothers. 
The various instrumentalities that 
brought all peoples severely face to 
face, that promised still further to 
increase understanding and sympa- 
thy and therefore the prospect of 
peace, unhappily and finally had just 
the opposite effect. Men grew in in- 
ternational sympathy; sovereignties 
did not. Men dropt their preju- 
dices; governments did not. The 
rigid barriers which geographically 
delimit nations became more rigid 
and more unyielding as individual 
knowledge grew and common sym- 
pathy spread. The light that pene- 
trated to the individual and banished 
his bigotry could not penetrate na- 
tional barriers as such. Its effect in- 
deed was not to banish the darkness, 
but to cast deeper shadows. The con- 
dition that made men gentle made 
nations harsh; the impulse that drew 
the peoples of the world together 
drove sovereignties apart. The move- 
ment which foreshadowed a demo- 


cratic world, the brotherhood of man, 
meant the end of the existing inter- 
national order, and sovereignty in- 
stinctively knew and feared that. 

So far as governments would per- 
mit, men made world-wide rules of 
action. They traded together inter- 
nationally when tariffs allowed. They 
joined in great codéperative move- 
ments where race and creed and all 
the usual distinctions that separate 
men were ignored—ignored because 
men found when they came face to 
face that the old hates and preju- 
dices were based on lies. The units of 
humanity became homogeneous; the 
units of civilization, the great sover- 
eignties, did not. Here were two ir- 
reconcilable conditions. Sovereign- 
ties were in desperate straits. Each, 
menaced by every other, assumed 
that its integrity must be preserved 
at any cost. None was able to change 
its point of view; none was permitted 
to qualify its attitude toward other 
sovereignties, because each feared, as 
Shakespeare puts it, that 
To show less sovereignty than they, 
Must need appear less King-like. 

No sovereignty except that of Ger- 
many saw, fully, what this meant. 
Germany saw it long ago. Sovereign- 
ty from the beginning meant ultimate 
world-dominion by some nation. It 
could mean nothing less. 


HIS explains why the splendidly 

efficient machines of modern 
civilization, moving, from the stand- 
point of the individual, codperative- 
ly, happily and helpfully under the 
guidance of powerfully advancing 
human sympathy, were on the first 
of August, 1914, suddenly swerved 
by the savagery of unregulated in- 
ternationality and sent crashing into 
each other. How complete the ruin of 
that collision no one can yet tell! 
What was destroyed, or is to be de- 
stroyed, is not yet clear. Was it 
democracy? Or was it sovereignty? 
The ultimate destruction of one or 
the other is probable. World peace is 
possible under either, but not under 
both. 

Out of this hideous ruin will sov- 
ereignty ultimately arise rehabilitat- 
ed and increasingly aggressive? Will 
a group of powers finally emerge 
substantially victorious and will the 
controlling power of that group by 
perfectly logical processes gradually 
make its civilization dominant over 
the whole world? That is the only 
process by which sovereignty can 
ever bring permanent peace. So long 
as there are even two great uncon- 
ditioned sovereignties in the world, 
there can be no lasting peace. 

Or is it possible that out of the 
ruin will come the revolt of human- 
ity? Will a rea) Demos appear? A 


democracy that has no frontiers, the 
Democracy of Humanity? Remem- 
bering not only the slaughter of 1914 
and 1915, but the program of slaugh- 
ter followed all thru the Christian 
era, will the people say with young 
Clifford in Henry VI: 
Oh War, thou Son of Hell. - 


Is it conceivable that they may say 
to sovereignty— 

You have in some things served us 
well in ages past. You have awak- 
ened in us heroic aspirations and led 
us to noble achievements; but now, 
alas! your hands drip with innocent 
blood, you are guilty of deeds which the 
beasts of the jungle would not commit 
—deeds that show you to be inherently 
and necessarily, in the present condi- 
tion of the world, the arch enemy of the 
human race, and therefore we must 
now fundamentally modify your de- 
mands. 

Milton, in the Sixth Book of “Par- 
adise Lost,” tells how Satan, rebel- 
lious, and all his hosts, after a ter- 
rific struggle, threw themselves 
headlong 

Down from the verge of Heaven. 


He tells us, too, how the Almighty 

stayed his own hand because 

- . . . he meant 

Not to destroy, but root them out of 
Heaven. 

Flanders and Poland tell a tale of 
horror, record the use of machines 
and instruments of destruction, reg- 
ister a story of cruelty and hate, such 
as even the Miltonic imagination did 
not compass. The Satanic crew now 
busy in Europe, whether their blood 
guilt is the result of dynastic and 
race ambitions or, as I believe, the 
product of forces beyond their con- 
trol, must in like fashion be cast out 
if we are ever to have peace in this 
world. 

That process will raise profound 
issues here. The Transatlantic prob- 
lem includes more than lies on the 
surface. What indeed of democracy? 
Will it again be strangled as it was 
at the Congress of Vienna a century 
ago, under the leadership of Austria 
and Prince Metternich? We are in- 
volved because if democracy has a 
future in Europe, it will largely be 
the result of its triumph here—a con- 
dition that Metternich and his fellow 
reactionaries did not have to face. 

For a hundred and thirty-five 
years of organized life, and indeed 
thru all the years since the settle- 
ment of Jamestown and the landing 
at Plymouth, America has been the 
beneficiary of the human race. 
Wrapt in her all but impenetrable 
isolation, beyond the reach of dynas- 
tic ambition, and until recently sub- 
stantially beyond the impact of other 
sovereignties, and therefore measur- 
ably unaffected by internationality 
and its savagery, she has taken to 
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her bosom the restless, the wronged, 
the adventurous, the bold, the brave 
—of all lands, indeed she has gath- 
ered into her fertile soil seed sifted 
from all the world. 

Our country has not been unwor- 
thy of the opportunity. With all her 
blundering, she has done well; and 
whether she is now to be branded as 
selfish after all depends on what she 
clearly stands for when this war 
closes. One great thing she has done 
—perhaps the greatest democratic 
thing that men have ever done. She 
has shown how so-called sovereign 
states can be merged into a larger 
state without losing their individu- 
ality and without parting with dem- 
ocratic principles. She has shown 
how local citizenships can coalesce 
into a master citizenship and yet re- 
main vital. But, unless we misread 
the signs of Fate, she is now nearing 
the period when she.must do more 
than that, or prove herself recreant 
and an unworthy beneficiary. 


EFORE considering what we 
should do in the interest of hu- 
manity, what we should do to dis- 
charge our obligation and our duty, 
let us consider what we should do at 
once, not as a measure of philan- 
thropy, but as a measure of safety. 
First, we should arm, and arm ad- 
equately; not because we believe in 
that theory of government; we do 
‘not, we hate it; nor because we be- 
lieve in that method of settling in- 
ternational difficulties, but because 
we must at all hazards protect this 
home of democracy from the Satanic 
brood which, driven from Heaven, 
apparently fell in Flanders and Po- 
land. 

Second, we must at the same time 
try at least to show that we are as 
great as Fate has decreed that we 
may be. 

“But specifically,” you ask, “what 
should we do?” 

We should signify our willingness 
to meet representatives of all the 
considerable powers of the world in 
an international congress, the pur- 
pose of which shall be similar to 
that of the convention which met in 
Philadelphia in 1787. That conven- 
tion met in the historic mansion 
where the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed. Those two great 
assemblages, the second no less than 
the first, have made the words “In- 
‘dependence Hall,” in the imagina- 
tion of the plain people of all the 
world, to shine like the Divine Pres- 
ence over the Mercy Seat. 

We should in that congress stand 
for the civilizing and humanizing of 
international relations by whatever 
steps may be necessary. If to do that 
the present doctrine of unconditioned 





sovereignty must be abandoned, if as 
a nation we must surrender what 
each colony seemed to surrender in 
1789, we should stand for that. We 
should find when the time came—as 
our fathers did—that we had actu- 
ally surrendered only a little false 
pride, a little hate, a little prejudice 
and a little fear, and had entered, as 
the colonies did, upon the only order 
that leads to peace and true great- 
ness. 

If such a program were presented 
to the stricken people of Europe at 
this war’s close, it probably would 
not raise any larger problem than 
Washington and Franklin and Madi- 
son and Hamilton faced in 1787. The 
whole civilized world is no larger nor 
more obsessed by prejudice than the 
colonies were then. You remember 
how bitterly they hated each other. 
Perhaps you recall what Mr. James 
Bryce says in his “American Com- 
monwealth,” that if the people of the 
colonies had voted directly on the 
adoption or rejection of the Federal 
Constitution, it would not have been 
adopted. 

You certainly recall that New 
York State was against it, and the 
convention called to vote on it was 
hostile until Alexander Hamilton 
compelled acceptance by the force of 
his logic and eloquence. We narrow- 
ly missed reverting to political 
chaos. 

John Fiske calls the years between 
the Peace of Paris and the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution the crit- 
ical period of American history. So 
indeed it was. During that period 
prejudice was put aside, jealousies 
were overcome, hatreds were forgot- 
ten, and the common aims of the 
people, their natural sympathy, their 
homogeneity, were gathered up into 
a triumphant democracy. 

No exact figures are available, but 
the population of the European states 
now at war—excluding Japan, Tur- 
key, Asiatic Russia, and the Bal- 
kans—was at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century approximately the 
same as the population of the United 
States now. Our territory, geograph- 
ically, is about equal to that of the 
countries I have included. 

At the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars the people of Europe expected 
a new order and the end of war. They 
looked for the United States of 
Europe. Metternich and his associ- 
ates denied that hope and so read- 
justed continental Europe as _ to 
strangle democracy. But the dream of 
the people was borne over seas and 
the United States of America in 1915 
is the colossal fact which damns the 
continental sovereignties of 1815, 
and points the way to a regenerated 
Europe. 


Emerging from this hopeless, 
senseless, and desperate struggle, 
the people of Europe will desire de- 
mocracy as never before. They first 
brought democracy to us. Shall we 
now take it back to them? 

We shall not, of course, reach the 
ultimate goal at one bound. A world 
state modeled after our Federal Con- 
stitution may be a long way off, but 
a real beginning would be a trans- 
cendent achievement. Ex-President 
Taft’s League to Enforce Peace, with 
its modest suggestion of a modified 
sovereignty, if achieved would be 
worth centuries of European diplo- 
macy. 

We did not ourselves achieve peace 
immediately after 1789, nor a na- 
tional citizenship, but after our feet 
were once fairly set in the way of 
the Constitution, the people would 
not be denied. Once the people of 
Europe feel their feet firmly set upon 
a road that leads away from the 
savagery which now commands them, 
away from the slaughter which peri- 
odically claims their sons, from the 
shame that claims their daughters, 
no dynastic or degamogic ambition 
can indefinitely deny them the 
achievement of the civic brotherhood 
which is the glory of America. 

The people of Europe are not es- 
sentially different from us. They are 
bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. The difference lies in this: We 
have been the darlings of fortune. 
We have realized the noble vision of 
democracy which Europe glimpsed 
and lost a century ago. After a hun- 
dred years of agony, the Fates bring 
again to those stricken peoples con- 
ditions not dissimilar to those of 
1815. 


F now we arm—as we should—and 

do only that, we shall show our- 
selves a nation of ingrates. If we 
arm and say to Europe that we are 
ready at any time to disarm, ready 
with them to create an international 
state, a state in which the central 
authority shall act directly on the 
people as our Federal Government 
does—a _ state democratically con- 
trolled as our Union is—a state in 
which international questions shall 
be settled as our interstate questions 
are—a state in which war would ul- 
timately become as impossible, as un- 
thinkable as it now is between Mass- 
achusetts and New York—if we do 
that, aye, if we try to do that—we 
shall show ourselves morally at least 
to be worthy descendants of the in- 
trepid men who signed the Declara- 
tion of 1776, worthy successors of 
the great democrats who fashioned 
the charter of our liberties in 1787. 

New York City 








NE of the most astonishing 

sights in the traveling world 

is the annual flow and flux of 
tourists in Florida. It starts when 
the snow begins to bluster in Maine 
and Minnesota; and the tide turns 
back when the winds grow mild in 
Massachusetts. It is exactly like the 
passage of birds, and for the most 
part it ends in a sort of robinade. 
Robins and bluebirds come South to 
feed and flutter in our bayheads, and 
pass away the shortest and coldest 
days. They gather in huge flocks to 
reach us, and they go North in the 
same flocks in March. Tourists differ 
only in that they are picked up by 
railroads, stop at notable stations, 
herd in costly hotels; and when they 
go North know little and have seen 
little of the real South. 

Florida is almost the same size 
as New England, and one would know 
very little of New England if he con- 
fined his tours to Boston and Provi- 
dence. I have seen tourists of a dozen 
years who did not know that the 
backbone of Florida, for seventy-five 
miles north and south, was a ridge of 
hills; and who had never seen the 
hundreds of lakes which gem the 
whole of the center of the state. 
Florida in reality is a vast tropical 
garden thrust out into the ocean; 
but at the same time it is becoming 
a stock farm for the whole of the 
United States. The palms are mainly 
along the coast, and with them are 
the swamps and alligators. The 
orange country and home-building 
land lies more inland. It is here that 
our Northerners should find their 
way, not only to escape the cold and 
find the best of all climate, but to 
discover the real values of the penin- 
sula. I was fortunate enough to be 
dumped in the very heart of the 
state, and here I found the conditions 
so admirable that I have constructed 
my old-age home on Lake Lucy, 
among the orange groves and lo- 
quats. 

A neighbor of mine, a Pittsburgh 
millionaire, tells me that after 
searching the world for a wholesome 
climate, he found nothing better than 
central Florida. If you want to find 
his home, you will get off at a little 
station, in no way associated with 
wealth, and trek it down thru the 
pine woods, until you come to a 
ninety-thousand-dollar ranch; but 
you will see at a glance why he came 
here; the lake on the borders of 
which he has built is one of the deep- 
est and sweetest bodies of water you 
ever saw. It is just big enough for 
one man to hold as his private pos- 
session. All around here you will note 
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Mr. Powell, long a neighbor of 
Elihu Root at Clinton, New York, 
spent his winters on the shores of 
Lake Lucy, at Sorrento, Florida, 
and for several years before his 
death spent all his time there. The 
possibilities of Florida fascinated 
him and he wrote much of agricul- 
tural development there and else- 
where. This is the last article 
from his pen which The Independ- 
ent has in its files—THE EDITOR. 

















his Jersey cows, his velvet-bean fields 
and his cow-pea gardens, and groves 
of oranges and grape fruit. 

Five miles away we come upon an- 
other sort of ranch, that of a Chi- 
cago merchant. Here you find stock 
raising carried on extensively, point- 
ing the way to what Florida must 
do in the immediate future. It is go- 
ing to breed cattle to rival Argen- 
tine, and to replace the lost ranges 
of Texas. Home-building will go on 
in Florida in spots, but a vast part 
of this Southern New England will 
be given over to herding cattle, with 
goats and sheep. It looks now as if 
the Jersey and Guernsey would rival 
each other, but the Swiss-belted are 
going to have something to say about 
it. All this will end in a Florida cow, 
a cross of the tough little native with 
the best and most successful hybrid. 

You should see.the effect on the 
better stock, having full pasture 
range for nine months of the year 
or ten; and ultimately to be fed 
bought rations only for two or three 
months. We have new grasses that 
will serve all the purposes of timothy 
and bluegrass, and there will be 
plenty to export. Natal gives us fine 
crops for mowing on high pine lands, 
and Rhodes grass does full as well 
on low lands. Velvet beans are just 
as good as cottonseed meal or a little 
better, for protein, and cow pea hay 
cannot be surpassed. My Jerseys play 
like kittens, and act more as the Ayr- 
shires do in the North, frisky and 
frolicsome. 

The effect of the climate on folk is 
no more enervating. There are more 
hot noons; but we get in the trop- 
ical habit of staying indoors from 
eleven until three. We get quite as 
much work done, taking advantage of 
the cool mornings and the cool even- 
ings. Beside this habit of working 
early and late, we have the whole 
year to work in. One does not easily 
get accustomed to a winterless year, 
a year when the plow can be put into 
the soil every day, and winter gar- 
dens are planted as regularly as 
summer gardens. We plant potatoes 





THE CALL OF FLORIDA 


in January, and then again in Sep- 
tember; lettuce, cabbage, and green 
peas coming almost every month in 
the year. I cannot say that we do 
not get a little more tired of some 
of these delicious foods than if we 
had to wait for them till midsummer. 
Mosquitoes we have; but in the lake 
region they are kept well under by 
the fish in the lakes, that swallow the 
larve. Malaria we leave to the 
marshy sections, and these are not 
one whit worse than in New Jersey 
and Michigan. 

The passion of Florida just now is 
good roads. County after county is 
voting to bond itself for improve- 
ments of this sort. The main lines 
are being constructed, in some cases 
paved brick; in other cases with clay, 
which, spread over the sand a few 
inches thick, dries into a solid road- 
way not likely to be broken up. 
Where the strain is not so heavy, 
pine needles, which can be raked up 
anywhere under the pines, make a 
very good driveway. It will be a good 
many years, however, before the bulk 
of the driving follows any other lines 
than the cattle trails under the trees. 
The state where the razor-back lord- 
ed it, and wild cattle had their own 
way up to within five years, is rap- 
idly coming under the control of 
stock laws. The automobile has to be 
credited with much of this change, — 
and with more ahead. 

By all means the tourist or the 
homeseeker, going to Florida for the 
winter, should hire a cottage. Chas- 
ing about in rail cars gives him, at 
the very best, a narrow vision and 
false opinion of the territory. Let 
your cottage be somewhere in the 
central part of the state, but near 
enough a town to hire a motor; pro- 
vided you do not own one yourself. 
It is possible to get such a cottage 
for about $25 per month, nestling on 
the banks of a small lake and in easy 
reach of the post office, depot and 
stores. 

Make sure that the cottage is free 
from infection; is not already the 
property of mosquitoes; and that 
the water supply is perfect. These 
are vital points, and they are exactly 
where you are liable to discover 
neglect. It is a curious suggestion, 
but important, that you demand a 
cellar under the house. For an un- 
known reason central Florida has 
imitated the coast sections, and left 
out the cellar. This is utterly with- 
out excuse, for a good cellar I know 
to be possible and wonderfully en- 
joyable. Without it you have no place 
to store your vegetables, and, during 
a hot summer day, a really good sub- 
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apartment makes a cool room for 
your rocking chair. 

Now from this “pou sto” start out, 
as you get the inspiration, and hunt 
up the state. Three or four of these 
excursions, in your own automobile, 
will show you more than you would 
get in a month of railroad traveling. 

Be sure not to locate near a 
swamp, and listen not at all to land 
sharks. Look for yourself, and ob- 
serve for yourself, even where the 
towns are of good size, and the land 
fairly well settled. It will take at 
least half a century to make a large 
part of this state comfortably in- 
habitable. Old traditions are also as 
thick as mosquitoes. I found at Sor- 
rento that commercial fertilizers 
were so much in demand that the 
value of crops was about used up be- 
fore getting them. The art of mak- 
ing soil, and the use of lime; espe- 
cially the value of legumes and of 
all sorts of weeds was a part of 
agriculture not yet apprehended. 
Even barnyard manure remains un- 
used, to breed flies. 

Another peculiarity of these fron- 
tier counties is the passion for get- 
ting rich quick. The majority of 
settlers exhaust their surplus money 
rapidly, in speculative crops—with 
the possibility of coming out at the 
end of the first year or the second, 
bankrupt. Melons are a fascinating 
crop, grand to look at, when paving 
forty or fifty acres with forty-pound 
fruit; but this crop invariably runs 
a gauntlet of ravenous middlemen. 
Citrus fruits turn in a fortune occa- 
sionally; but it is by no means cer- 
tain that the annual crop will be 
profitable. 


The settlers first conviction will 
be that Florida soil is worthless; 
tho he sees that it has been able to 
grow great forests of pine and oak, 
eighty feet tall. He has to learn in 
the first place that the soil is very 
sour, and needs a heavy annual dose 
of lime; and, if he has not a supply 
of barnyard manure, he will need to 
supply commercial fertilizers until 
he can grow legumes and plow them 
under, but no longer. He will won- 
der at the provision of Nature to se- 
cure fertility. Hardly anything else 
is growing wild but legumes; and if 
he will make the conditions such that 
he can plow them under, as well as 
feed himself and cattle from them, 
he will soon have the fattest soil that 
was ever cultivated. 

The Northern farmer will not 
know anything about what to do 
with a climate that is divided into a 
dry season and a wet season. It rains 
every day in haying time, and it very 
seldom rains thru the _ winter, 
that is, during the six months be- 
ginning with November. A home in 
Florida needs a a good well and a big 
cistern to tide over dry spells. 

The one thing I have missed above 
all others in Florida is brooks. I 
would immensely like to see a brook 
here and there, gurgling, laughing, 
tumbling, and playing as only a 
brook can. The best substitute is a 
small lake, half a mile to a mile 
across; full of fish, while the herons 
and egrets surround it, doing their 
own fishing, and flocks of ducks play 
over the surface; while during the 
winter robins and bluebirds crowd 
the bayheads that pour into the 
lakes by the thousands. 


As to what crops you should plant, 
you need to decide nothing at all till 
you get here. Nine settlers out of ten 
begin at once with speculative crops, 
such as the citrus fruits and melons. 
If the object be to create a home, be- 
gin with such fruits, cereals, and so 
forth, as can be consumed by the 
family. All our Northern vegetables, 
potatoes, tomatoes, beans, cabbage, 
thrive as well here as in Ohio. I am 
growing apples, pears, plums, 
quinces; and should have plenty of 
cherries, only that they forget the 
calendar—blossoming out whenever 
it happens. Peaches and pears fre- 
quently do the same thing; yet we 
have new sorts of peaches and of 
pears, from China, that do remark- 
ably well; and they have crossed 
with the older sorts. We are in sight 
of something superb. 

Yet you cannot possibly find in 
Florida a duplicate of New York or 
New England. You have not only to 
work all the year round, but you 
must learn some features of farming 
entirely novel. As for the ordinary 
tourists, whether they come for a 
short season or for a home, in the 
bulk no more whimpering set can be 
discovered on the globe. Homesick 
from the outset; uneasy, restless, on 
the go, hunting for a place that will 
demand nothing of them, as to their 
brains; and little as to their hands. 
The Florida home builder must be 
content to be a pioneer, and build 
from the bottom up, with as much 
self-denial and persistence as char- 
acterized the New Englanders when 
they went westward. With such set- 
tlers Florida is destined to lead the 
states in agricultural industry. 


STONEHENGE 


BY BATTELL LOOMIS 


(Stonehenge was recently bought from the estate of Sir Edmond Antrobus 


O Lean, long lain! O Lean, long lain! 
Where are thy graves, O Neolithians? 


by a Mv. Chubb) 


Where are thy tombs that ye burst not from them? 


Lean men—lank of hair, thin of shank and belly-spare— 


Hurlers of bronze at dinosaurians, 


Masters of mammoths, foes of the bear, 

Wild in thy worship—who built to the Sun 
Or the Serpent a temple ere God had begun— 
Where are thy graves, O fierce Neolithians! 


Strong tho thy tombs, ye should burst them asunder, 
Raising the wail of thy war-cry like thunder, 
Warriors, quarriers, keen in revenge, 

Time’s obese insult is on thy Stonehenge! 


O Lean, long lain! O Lean, long lain! 

Is the callous clean gone that once crackt at thy labors? 
Do ye forget how at midnight and morning 

Ye toiled at the ways? 


Do ye forget how thy stern Druids charg’d thee? 
Delay not to fortify praise. 


How grew yon trilithons? Dost not remember 


The heating with fire, the hissing, the Ember 


Enthusiasm! 


Living past flame and the waters that choke it, 

The heave of thy back and the heft that nigh broke it, 
The craft of the shirker who hit on the lever 

(Ere Archimedes) 

And his who twined vines that by tribal endeavor 
The vast bars should rise in their circle of wonder 

To rest on the up-stones thy great will thrust under? 


Wake, Masons of Stonehenge, unearth the fell club 


That beat back the she-wolf and finished the cub, 
Warriors, quarriers, keen in revenge, 
Time’s obese insult is on thy Stonehenge— 


Thy world-marvel’s sold to none other than Chubb! 




















THE FINE ART OF SKATING 


BY GEORGE H. BROWNE 


AUTHOR OF “A HANDBOOK OF FIGURE SKATING,” “THE NEW SKATING” 


IFE is short, art is long; and 
few arts are longer than the 
4 beautiful modern art of skat- 
ing. All praise, therefore, to the deft 
performers on the New York Hippo- 
drome stage and other metropolitan 
ice-surfaces, if they succeed in rous- 
ing Americans to a real appreciation 
of the possibilities of this wonderful 
art of physical self-expression. But 
expensive skating equipment and 
professional instruction will not 
alone, or very quickly, make artistic 
skaters, no matter how ardent the 
“craze” for dancing on the ice. Any 
couple may have great fun in waltz- 
ing and in two-stepping with the 
sprawl and the clatter of the old 
American “locomotive” figures, in- 
stead of in quiet, rhythmic, gliding 
form; and in the sunny winter out 
of doors, this vigorous exertion on 
skates may be as exhilarating and 
health-giving as any sport on the 
calendar; but it is not “skating,” 
according to the standards of the 
latest developments of the art. 
These require patience, persis- 
tence, and esthetic sensibilities—not 
so much exceptional strength, as 
skill in the expenditure of moderate 
force—not so much expensive skates 
and costumes, as the intelligent ap- 
preciation of the problems to be 
solved. The solution is within the 
power of nearly everybody, old and 
young; but it is not to be bought; it 
is to be won only by intelli- 
gent study, consistent prac- 
tise, and some hard work; yet 
the struggle with the difficul- 
ties is the most fascinating in 
the whole realm of combined 
physical and intellectual ef- 
fort, and the accomplishment 
is worth all the effort it costs. ~ 
For of one thing, at least, we 
may be sure: all that is 
claimed for physical self-ex- 
pression in its most artistic 
form, esthetic dancing, may 
be claimed with greater force 
for artistic skating, for the 
simple reason that in skating, 
the gliding motion is continu- 
ous—there are not the un- 
avoidable pauses that turn 
the graceful poise, even for a 
moment, into a rigid pose. 
This superiority of skating 
as a means of physical self- || 
expression is ample justifica- | | 
tion for the effort needed to 
overcome the technical handi- 





tion is reduced to a minimum. Bal- 
ance on the skate-edge once acquired, 
however, the freedom of action in 
skating, quite as complete as in swim- 
ming, is nearer than in dancing to 
the perfect freedom of flying; which, 
alas, is not yet attainable by man. 
The possibility of physical self-ex- 
pression, therefore, thru the freedom 
of skating, is practically unlimited. 

The recent revelation of these pos- 
sibilities by the European profes- 
sionals, expatriated by the war, 
strikes the American public as some- 
thing new. There is, however, noth- 
ing new about the skating they rep- 
resent except its simple system. The 
elements of all figure-skating have 
been reduced to two, the curve and 
the turn (on one foot). Combina- 
tions of these outside and inside 
edges and turns, forward and back- 
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ward, together with loops, pirouettes 
and jumps, make up all the fig- 
ures skatable. The fine art of 
the new skating in the _ Inter- 
national Style, however, is chiefly 
in the manner of execution, or 
in good form—arms and legs slight- 
ly bent, and all members of the 
body contributing to an artistically 
beautiful performance on the ice, 
which by the grace and charm of its 
harmonious movements, may satisfy 
the esthetic sense of both performers 
and_ spectators. Experience has 
proved that for the execution of 
every figure, there is usually one po- 
sition and movement that is easiest 
and most conducive to success. These 
positions often strike the beginner 
as unnatural; but the finer balance 
required by the more difficult figures 


‘makes it economical for the beginner 


to learn the correct positions at the 
start, even if they seem at first like 
artificial poses. To make these posi- 
tions and movements easy and nat- 
ural is the challenge and the charm 
of the art, Grace is the perfect, 
responsive obedience of a moving 
person’s body to his will, the per- 
fectly adequate expression of that 
will in his positions and movements. 
Not, however, until the positions and 
movements required by the new skat- 
ing can be assumed unconsciously 
and automatically, can the skater be 
graceful. No physical attribute is 
more to be desired than 
rhythmic grace. Some can 
never acquire it. None can 
acquire it more quickly or 
move eficctively than in mod- 
ern artistic skating. Modern 
artistic skating, therefore, is 
the finest of physical arts. 
Some of the beauties of 
this fine art are being daily 
revealed to theater goers by 
professional skaters, chiefly 
from Berlin. Their evolu- 
tions, however, sa- 
vor too much of the 
very kind of skat- 
ing that fifty years 
ago Jackson Haines 
2s revolted from in 
the New York 
Skating Club. He carried 
to Europe in 1865 no great 
repertory of figures—rocking 
turns had hardly been discov- 
ered—and he died (1875) be- 
fore the first bracket was 
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cap of skates; a handicap, 
however, which in these days 
of improved tools and instruc- 


AN INSIDE FORWARD AND OUTSIDE BACKWARD HAND- 
IN-HAND SPIRAL 


The skaters are Miss Edith Ritch and F. F. Munroe of the 
Skating Club of Boston 


skated; but he was a dancing 
master by profession, and tho 
he “always skated alone,” he 
introduced into Vienna long, 
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graceful, sweeping curves 
and dance steps to music 
—a style which the dance- 
loving Viennese soon de- 
veloped into pair-skating. 
The Jackson Haines 
American style and the 
Jackson Haines two- 
stanchion, round-toed 
skate immediately spread 
all over Europe. 

The’ British, mean- 
while, had brought their 
big, flat curved, stiff, 
combined skating to a 
high state of perfection. 
During the ’80’s the Con- 
tinental Style, as ex- 
pounded by the Viennese 
School, was modified by 
the addition of the new 
rocking turns on big 
(English) circles; so that 
when the International 
Skating Union was 
formed in the early 
’90’s, a new style of skat- 
ing was ripe for stand- 
ardization in the annual 
European and World’s Cham- 
pionship competitions that the 
Union began to hold. The hold- 
ing of the World’s Championship 
for 1898 in London opened the 
eyes of the British to the re- 
sources of the Continental Style, and 
the National Skating Associa- 
tion adopted it in 1900. In that 
year I published, in my Hand- 
book of Figure Skating, an 
exposition of the Continental 
Style, from the official docu- 
ments and from correspond- 
ence with European skat- 
ers; and in the winter of 
1902-3 I saw it for the first 
time. On my return, I pub- 
lished a full exposition of the 
International Style (1904) 
and began to demonstrate it 
on a pair of Jackson Haines 
skates which Salchow, the 
world’s champion, sent me 
from Stockholm. My crude ef- 
forts undoubtedly deserved 
the ridicule I endured (I was 
forty-five years old!); but I 
stuck to it, and now the laugh 
is on my side. Irving Brokaw, 
who won the United States 
championship in 1906, took 
up the International Style 
the next year, and in Febru- 
ary, 1908, with Karl Zenger 
(Champion of Germany in 
1905), gave on Greater Bos- 
ton rinks the first exhibition 
of pair-skating in the Inter- 
national Style in this country. 
He is today our most accom- 
plished skater in this style. 





A PAIR-SKATING FIGURE 


George Miiller and Fraulein Elsbeth Miiller, instructors at 


rena, skating thru a long spiral 


Boston skaters had long been prac- 
tising English combined skating in 
a compromise style; so that when the 
Arena was built in 1909-10, there 
was an appreciable number of ac- 
complished skaters ready to profit 
by the professional instruction which 





THE NATIONAL CHAMPION PAIR-SKATERS 


Miss Theresa Weld skating with Nat W. Niles on Hammond’s 
Pond, Brookline, Massachusetts. Niles is a ranking tennis player 


the Boston Club has since 
enjoyed for six consecu- 
tive years. It is not sur- 
prizing, therefore, that 
Greater Boston has had 
for several years the best 
skaters in the United 
States in the Interna- 
tional Style. 

The Skating Club of 
Boston has exchanged 
friendly visits with the 
Minto Club of Ottawa 
(1904), and the Winter 
Club of Montreal (1908), 
and their competitions 
have brought out the best 
International skating in 
America. No European or 
world’s champion has ever 
come to the United 
States; but, thanks to the 
generous efforts of Mr. 
Brokaw, the Skating 
Union of America held 
the first competition in 
the International Style 
at New Haven in March, 
1914, in which Norman 
Scott, of the Winter Club of Mon- 
treal, won the Men’s Championship, 
Miss Theresa Weld of the Skating 
Club of Boston, the Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship, Mr. Scott and Miss Cheval- 
lier, of Montreal, the Pair-Skating 
championship, and Mr. Nat W. Niles 
and Miss Weld, of Boston, the 
Waltzing Championship. Last 
year there was no Interna- 
tional competition either here 
or abroad; but the New Eng- 
land Association held a com- 
petition in Boston, in which 
the Men’s Championship was 
won by William P. Chase. 

The illustrations printed 
herewith tell better than 
words of the charm of this 
style. The sensations of these 
exhilarating big curves and 
spirals in graceful form, the 
accurate striking and gliding, 
partners coming together and 
separating in perfect rhythm 
with each other and with the 
beat of the music, the limit- 
less combination of figures, 
control of which challenges 
the intellectual and physical 
skill and ingenuity of young 
and old alike—provide a vari- 
ety of physical and esthetic 
pleasure and a free opportu- 
nity for self-expression, such 
as no other out-of-door sport 
provides; for skating of this 
kind is sport and art in one, 
and can be acquired earlier 
and pursued later in life than 
any other. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


the Boston 
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HOT SOUP 
FRENCH SOLDIERS REST WARMLY BY A 
PEASANT’S FIREPLACE WHILE 
THE SUPPER SIMMERS 











THE GREATER ENGLISH NOVELISTS 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR. 


TT HE last few months have seen 

a good many novels of note in 
England. Probably most peo- 
ple would agree that the most emi- 
nent English novelists of our day 
are Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, 
John Galsworthy, and Joseph Con- 
rad. Of these the first three have 
produced works which may be reck- 
oned among their best. Next to them 
in current interest at least come the 
younger group, Hugh Walpole, D. H. 
Laurence, J. D. Beresford, Compton 
Mackenzie, Oliver Onions, and 
George Cannan. These have not writ- 
ten so much, but Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Mackenzie have published books 
which, if not so large in scope as the 
work by which we have come to know 
them, are excellent in their kind. To 
them should be added Mr. W. Somer- 
set Maugham, hitherto best known 
as a dramatist, whose Of Human 
Bondage was lately republished in 
this country. But best worth reading 
are the books of the three who would 
count as England’s most distin- 
guiched novelists. Mr. Conrad rests 
on the laurels of his Victory, which 
by this time is well known. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett’s These Twain 
has long been looked for with inter- 
est, and now that it has appeared it 
has probably answered all expecta- 
tions. A trilogy would seem to be a 
dangerous thing; it is said that con- 
tinuations are dangerous, but to go 
on continuing! Perhaps such books 
are not continuations; it may be that 
all three are implicit in the very be- 
ginning. One cannot say. Even in 
these days of literary gossip and con- 
fession nothing that you want to 
know about authors can be found 
out. The real secrets of authors are 
well kept. At the end of Clayhanger 
the author indicated Hilda Lessways 
and These Twain; perhaps he had it 
all in mind from the start, begin- 
ning with Clayhanger on the bridge 
looking forward to life he ends with 
Clayhanger on the bridge looking 
back over experience. Between the 
two have passed many years and 
with the years the boy has grown 
into a man. But it is the same Edwin 
just as it is the same Hilda, as real 
and living at the end as at the be- 
ginning, and just the same however 
different, like the people around 
them. Not pleasant people to live 
with, one may think, but people it 
is good to read about nevertheless. 
For—as is the way with Arnold 
Bennett—one sees that life, even the 
life of such obviously dull and dis- 
agreeable people (not all of course, 
but a good many of them) has in it 
something fine and, if not noble, at 
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Readers will be interested in com- 
paring this study of the recent 
work of the older English novelists 
with the article on several of the 
younger men, “The New Realists,” 
contributed to The Independent 
for August 30, 1915, by Dr. 
Hale, who is professor of English 
in Union College.—THE EDITOR. 




















least distinguished. (And if this be 
so with such as Edwin and Hilda, 
Clara and Auntie Hamps, how much 
more with nicer people like our- 
selves.) The three books make for 
Arnold Bennett sufficient title to 
fame. He can almost vie with Rich- 
ardson in the matter of length, and 
he can certainly vie with that 
great master of the secrets of the 
human heart in the largeness of his 
appreciation of life. 

Mr. Wells is, of course, a very dif- 
ferent sort of person, whether great- 
er or less is a matter of little im- 
mediate importance. His Research 
Magnificent is not (I feel) one of his 
greatest works, but it is very char- 
acteristic. It is not exactly one of 
the autobiographies which he fore- 
told in The World Set Free, of which 
he there gave a specimen in his ex- 
tracts from Frederick Barnet’s Wan- 
derjahre, but it is of much the same 
kind. A little of the irregularity of 
real life is given by the fiction that 
Benham’s papers have been turned 
over to White to make a book of, and 
that the novelist turns about and 
about in his material as Carlyle was 
distracted by the paper bags of 
Teufelsdréckh. Still one can make 
out the idea, and that’s the thing 
with Wells. Benham is the successor 
of George Ponderevo in Tono- 
Bungay, of Remington in The New 
Macchiavelli, of Stratton in The Pas- 
sionate Friends. The man sets out to 
live a fine life, or at least to de- 
termine (for posterity?) what is 
most of a limitation. He sees par- 
ticularly fear, sex, jealousy, preju- 
dice—the last enemy to be conquered 
—one feels that he might have gen- 
eralized as was done centuries ago 
and say, once for all, Self. It is won- 
derful that a man can go on and on, 
talking of his ideas for the regenera- 
tion of the world, and make us think 
that he is telling of men and women, 
of Benham and Amanda—but Mr. 
Wells can do it. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s The Freelands 
belongs not so much with The Dark 
Flower, which preceded it, as with 
the earlier books by which he be- 
came known. Those five books pre- 
sented Mr. Galsworthy’s indictment, 


we may call it, of the complacent con- 
ventionality of the upper half of so- 
ciety. The Patrician, The Country 
House and The Island Pharisee, Fra- 
ternity, and The Man of Property 
gave us a view of the nobility, the 
landed gentry, the “intellectual,” the 
middle class of business people, and 
showed how in all of them life meant 
the crushing of the original man or 
woman, the idealist, the adventurer, 
the wanderer, anybody whose own 
life was more important to him than 
the way other people chose to live 
and look on life; they were in a way 
an incentive to revolt, if not a text- 
book of revolution. After that dem- 
onstration Mr. Galsworthy seemed 
rather to settle back and view life 
with less of definite criticism, tho 
still ironically as always. In his next 
novel, The Dark Flower, he had in 
mind no especial element of our pres- 
ent civilization, but one of the neces- 
sary limitations of life in general as 
we know it. In The Freelands he has 
in mind ‘something particular, the 
dominance exercized by the land- 
owning class, and the extension of 
that influence over the lines and af- 
fairs of other people. 

It is worthy of mention that in 
none of these books nor in any other 
of the best English fiction of the 
year do we get an echo of the war 
nor anything that seems a direct in- 
fluence of it. Mr. Walpole, it is true, 
pauses in his study of the spirit of 
our century of which The Duchess 
of Wrexe was a beginning, to give 
us a fanciful view of childhood in 
The Golden Scarecrow. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s Plashers Mead is a 
tragic episode in a life something 
like that of Michael Fane. Mrs. 
Ward’s Eltham House is based on a 
suggestion of nineteenth century 
history transferred to the earlier 
years of the twentieth. Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s The Money Master, tho per- 
haps suggested by thoughts and feel- 
ings aroused by his own work for 
England, yet bears no obvious mark 
of connection with the great events 
now stirring the world. 

England is said to be powerfully 
moved by spiritual forces, and it 
would be astonishing if it were oth- 
erwise. But it would be hard to 
find in the best English novels much 
that we might not have expected had 
England been at peace. It is not 
strange. Our own great civil 
struggle, which is the thing most 
like the present war that we know 
anything about, produced little in 
fiction till many years after. It may 
well be so in England today. 

Schenectady, New York 
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THE SILHOUETTES OF CAPRI 


BY 


EARING a loose gray robe, 
W with sandaled feet, Karl 

Wilhelm Diefenbach pre- 
sents a striking figure as he moves 
thru the narrow streets of the quaint 
old town of Capri, that delightful 
place whose people, from the happy, 
dark-eyed peasants to the owners of 
beautiful villas, appear to have 
drunk from the fountains of joy and 
peace. 

Many years ago Herr Diefenbach 
was exiled from his northern home 
because his ideas concerning life and 
religion were too radical to be toler- 
ated in his home autocracy. He be- 
lieved that all men should be free and 
equal, and should live at peace with 
each other. He believed that it is not 
God’s will for man to 


EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER 


make no proselytes for his philos- 
ophy of life, tho he enjoys talking 
of it with those who care to listen. 

On the hights of Anacapri Herr 
Diefenbach has an exhibition studio, 
to which these artists and art lovers 
find their way. But Diefenbach’s 
drawings are known to thousands 
who have never visited Capri, and 
especially to the children, whose 
naive outlook on life he has never 
ceased to share. 

His most unique and strikingly 
beautiful work is the frieze painted 
in black silhouette upon the stuccoed 
walls surrounding his tropical gar- 
den. It is a series of running, leap- 
ing, dancing figures of children and 
animals, the very incarnation of 


grace and gaiety. Single figures, also 
in silhouette, are painted above doors 
and windows, and all are equally 
charming. 

Thirty-four of these pictures are 
reproduced in panel form to illustrate 
a long poem by the artist, which he 
entitled: “Meines Lebens Traum 
und Bild; auf Rauher Bahn zu den 
Sternen hinan,” or “Per Aspera ad 
Astra.” 

The picture and poem together 
make a masterly plea for 

Frieden auf Erden, 

Fiir Menschen und Tiere, 

Heiligen Frieden der ganzen Natur! 
Indeed, we have in this combination 
poem-picture a noble peace epic. 

Tho well along in years, Herr Die- 

fenbach, in his quiet 





feed upon the weaker 
animals, but that men 
and animals are es- 
sentially alike, differ- 
ing only in the degree 
of their development. 
Because of this belief 
he was considered de- 
mented and, as a dan- 
gerous citizen, was 
compelled to leave his 
Fatherland. 

He found his Para- 
dise, as he calls it, on 
the lovely island of 
Capri, and there he is 
living his quiet life in 
undisturbed _happi- 
ness. Many young 
artists seek him there 
to study the mystery 
of his palette and the 
delicacy and charm of 
his drawing. 

He _ attempts 





to 








IUustrations © and Published by the Prang Co., New York 
A GAY FRAGMENT FROM “PER ASPERA AD ASTRA” 


corner of the world, 
is doing original 
work without thought 
of reward. Much of 
this work deserves to 
be ranked with the 
best of modern Euro- 
pean art. His color is 
vibrant and realistic; 
his drawing is true 
and full of grace; his 
subjects and design 
reveal the poet and 
philosopher. 

But to the world 
and the world’s chil- 
dren he stands as the 
sympathetic creator 
of those _ rippling, 
elfish processions of 
light-hearted young- 
sters who skip thru 
the silhouettes of 
Capri. 

Oberlin, Ohio 
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ORLD’S HIGHWAY 


Norman Anyell 
Norman Angi writes of America’s policy during and after 
the Great War, of the need of a definite world-policy, and of 
the commercial boycott as a substitute for war.12mo. Net $1.50 


DEMOCRACY and THE NATIONS 
' Dr. James A. Macdonald 


Dr. Macdonald, the “Lincoln of Canada,” the one man who 
og with most authority of Canada and her relations with 
the United States, believes that the friendship of these two 
countries will be one of the chief fotces in teaching the world 
the possibility of unarmed amity. His book is frank, in- 








spiring, finely suggestive. 12mo. Net $1.35 
KING UEENS AND PAWNS 
An Ain fea" *** Mary Roberts Rinehart 


No correspondent in the Great War more daringly saw the 
thick of the fight than this American novelist; not one more 
vividly described how it feels to be under fire. 12mo. Net $1.50 


VAGRANT MEMORIES 


William Winter 
Mr. Winter is the one link between the days -of fongielion 
and now, and he makes that wonderful time of the Concord 
culture live again in this book of theatrical and literary 
recollections. Illustrated. 8vo. $3.00 


OVER THERE Arnold Bennett 


Scenes of War on the Western Front; drawings by Walter 
Hale. Mr. Bennett’s own first-hand impressions after a long 
period in the French trenches. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THEISM AND HUMANISM 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, F.R.S. 


Luminous discussions lay bare the failure of mere humanism 
to account for and to conserve the best values in human life, 
and show that theism is necessary if our philosophy is to 
include the emotions, the appreciations, the beauties which 





humanism itself most prizes. 8vo. Net $1.75 
| ACCUSE! saccuse By A German 





The book which has got under the skin of the Prussian. If 
it could but reach the mass of the German people! If it 
can but reach them after the war—if they can realize how 
they have been deceived, the world may yet turn lovingly. 
again to a nation of sane and kindly folk. 12mo. Net $1.50 


THE ORATORY AND POETRY o 
1 


e author has chosen a dramatic way of making real for us 
the probable scenes and conditions of the great oratorical ut- 
terances of the Bible; he has studied the artistry of the poetic 
books in a most —s manner, giving new meaning to 
12mo. 


LE Frederick S.Schenck, D.D., LL.D. 
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their majestic words. 
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received the book, ‘Efficient Living,’ and think it is fine. 
magazine published.”—Samuel D. Hooker, Muskogee, Okla. 
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FICTION OF OUALITY 
THE OAKLEYVITES 


yy £. fF. Benson 

The heart-story of a splendid, big- 

~ ag — — inter- 

cleverly varied person- 

vhitres. 12mo. . Net $1.35 
GOSSAMER 


'y George A. Birmingham 
This new novel of Birmingham’s 
exhibits all his mastery in the de- 
piction of character. A study of 
a financier—but one new to liter- 
ature. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE 
ETERNAL MACDALENE 


'y Kobert H. Mc. —_ in 
A book of power and insight, as 
fine in its handling, as subtle in 
its implications, as it is strong 
and daring in its theme. It re- 
flects, in a novel of definite lite- 
tary value, a sober second thought 
on vice crusades. Net$1.25 


THESE TWAIN 


By Arnold Bennett 
A masterly study of marriage; 
a- triumph of truthful and subtle 
realism in the depiction of mar- 


ried life. 12mo. Net $1.50 
OF HUMAN BONDACE 
« Somerset Maugham 


A human life. A novel of the 
sort that will always be rare—be- 
cause it belongs in the thin ranks 
of those called great. 12m 


THE Net $1.50 
GOLDEN SCAR 


ECROW 
ugh Walpole 
Of a wr charm, that 2 are 


inimitable. Quite a new phase 
in the author’s great work. 12mo. 


LOT & COMPANY ‘51-2 

'y Will Levington Comfort 
A story with splendid stir and 
eagerness of adventure. Net $1.25 
THE SAGA OF COBB RECUMBENT? 


“SPEAKING OF OPERA- 
TIONS—” ONS—*” By IrvinS.Cobb 


A wonderfully amusing “treatise” 
the author’s most irresistible 






piece of humorous vilieg. 
Net $1.25 saat __Net 5 cents 
or BOD: \\ \ «3 ‘ok Koes 











TRIUMPH OF THE MAN WHO ACTS” 


by Edward Earle Purintop in the January 17th number is worth the year’s subscription price. 


I 
I think The Independent is the best 


All our readers who enjoyed Mr. Purinton’s article, ‘The Triumph of the Man Who Acts,” 


should send for a copy of 


EFFICIENT LIVING 


By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
THE INDEPENDENT 


Sent charges postpaid $1.35 
119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 








To Stop Colds and Grippe 


“Trust in God and keep the bowels open.” 
tor’s prescription. 


This was the old-fashioned doc- 
And—modern medical science proves he was not far wrong. 








The New 
Books 

















Any good doctor will now tell you that your ability to resist colds and grippe de- 
pends largely upon your general health and the condition of your bowels. A con- 
stipated condition and other colon disorders destroy your power to resist disease. 
This is fully explained Dr. John Harvey Kellogg in his latest book “Colon 


b 
Hygiene.” In this work, Dr. Rellons tells you just what to do to keep in condition to combat 
colds and grippe. For over forty years, Dr. Kellogg has been Superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, where he has observed, treated and prescribed for thousands of cases. The benefit 
of this experience he gives you in “Colon Hygiene.”” He deals with facts—not theory. What 
Dr. Kellogg recommends is good, sound, common sense. It appeals to your intelligence. You 
follow his teachings because it is right to do so. No drugs—just natural methods, applied at 
home. “Colon Hygiene” includes 400 pages, with numerous illustrations, diet tables and full in- 
structions for exercise, rest and sleep. Price only $2 postpaid in the U. S. Order today. You 
take no risk. If not entirely satisfied, return book at once for prompt refund. Send order to— 


Goop HeattH Pustisuinc Co., 301 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

















THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Our most disputed public policy could 
have had no better interpreter than 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Har- 
vard University, whose study of The 
Monroe Doctrine is a storehouse of in- 
formation and intelligent comment, not 
only upon the relation of the United 
States to Latin America, but also upon 
its position in the world at large. The 
book is careful and scholarly but at 
the same time racily written; a per- 
petual quiet chuckle at the irony of 
events runs thru the volume to the de- 
light of the reader. For example, after 
severely criticizing Secretary Olney’s 
aggressive attitude towards Great 
Britain in the Venezuela boundary dis- 
pute of 1895, Professor Hart continues: 


All the suavity of Seward, the courtesy 
of Evarts, and the finesse of Blaine, had 
not availed to break up the notion that the 
British Empire was a great power in Amer- 
ica, as well as in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia. The rough and inconsiderate 
despatches of Olney and the undiplomatic 
firmness of Cleveland accomplished that 
miracle. 


Professor Hart narrates the chief po- 
litical events in the history of the Doc- 
trine and its various interpretations 
given in “the formal statements of ten 
presidents and twenty secretaries of 
state.” The narrative is, in general, 


| well presented, altho the author seems 


to have confused (on page 151) the 
two attempts made under Grant and 
under Roosevelt to purchase the Danish 
West Indies. But the history of the 
Doctrine has been written more than 
once and the chief importance of the 
new study lies in the author’s own in- 
terpretation. He rejects the idea that 
the Americas are any longer to be re- 
garded as apart from the international 
polity of Europe and Asia: “The fic- 
tion of the Two Spheres may be dis- 
missed, for it is neither a social fact 
nor an international need.” He is skep- 
tical as to the possibility of any Pan- 
American federation, even in the form 
of a customs union, and is somewhat 
excessively alarmed at the financial 
protectorates established under Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson over the Central 
American and Caribbean republics. He 
fears that in time these may become 
dependencies and eventually colonies 
which cannot be assimilated into our 
system of self-governing states. 
Rejecting what he terms the “Monro- 
void” doctrines of Pan-Americanism 
and imperialist expansion, the author 
bases his own conception of the Doc- 
trine upon the “permanent interest” of 
the United States in the political status 
of parts of the world liable to become a 
menace to our peace and safety. “If the 
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Doctrine is not a bulwark to the United 
States,” he writes, “it never ought to 
have been born, and it will certainly 
die out.” He urges the defense of the 
Monroe Doctrine by a very considerable 
extension of our army and navy, for 
policies do not enforce themselves and 
“without a different kind and degree of 
military preparation on our part, the 
time may come when Brazil will pro- 
nounce a new doctrine forbidding Euro- 
pean nations to meddle with the feeble 
United States.” 


The 
Hart. 


Monroe 
Boston: 


Doctrine, by Albert Bushnell 
Little, Brown. $1.75. 


BEHIND THE SCREENS 
Ernest A. Dench endeavors to satisfy 
the curiosity of the public as to “how they 
do it all” in his little volume Making the 
Movies. The adventures, the tricks, the 
methods and the accidents of motion pho- 
tography in the studio and on the battle- 
field are told in a lively manner. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 


BATTLES AND BYSTANDERS 
The Black Fiddler, the Hired Man, the 
Refugee, the Planter, and a Man from the 
Ranks are some of the many authors of 
Battleground Adventures in the Civil War, 
a picturesque and very human record of 
the war’s effect on communities and on in- 
dividuals. How property was destroyed and 
industry disrupted, and how much those 
not directly concerned in the fighting suf- 
fered is shown by these graphic impressions, 
collected and edited by Clifton Johnston. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2. 


A LIFE OF JESUS 
Mary Austin, in The Man Jesus, seeks 
to bring home to present day readers the 
sense of Jesus’ towering humanity pro- 
jected on the background of His natural 
and social surroundings. She writes her 
brief but brilliant story in the light of 
Gospel criticism and interprets Jesus’ life 
entirely from the naturalistic point of 
view. Her book is reverent and suggestive, 
but destructive of dogmatic and traditional 
notions. 
Harper. $1.20. 


MORE WAR POEMS 
Even if Amy Lowell and Sara Teasdale 
had never written, Edith M. Thomas would 
have to do much better than she has done 
in The White Messenger and Other War 
Poems to justify her publisher’s claim, that 
she iis “the foremost woman poet in Amer- 
ica.” The volume is full of serious, sincere 
ver se; but one must be more than earnest 
to be effective. In most of the poems, Miss 
Thomas is far too didactic to be poetic; it 
is only when she paints a strong picture 
like “Spilt Wine” that the artist emerges. 
Boston: Badger. 50 cents. 


HEALTH THRU EDUCATION 

No movement in recent times gives a 
better practical demonstration of Hum- 
boldt’s maxim—What you would have in 
society place first in your schools—than 
that for improved community health. An 
excellent compendium on this topic is found 
in Educational Hygiene, edited by Profes- 
sor Louis W. Rapeer. The tables, diagrams, 
etc., make this a valuable reference book 
for every school and health administrator. 


Scribner. $2.50. 








SYSTEMATIZING WELFARE WORK 

An attempt to point out the methods 
and principles applicable to child-helping 
agencies is made in Elements of Record 
Keeping for Child-Helping Organizations. 
by Georgia G. Ralph, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. The various relations in 
which records are needed, and the advan- 
tages of adequate records are fully set 
forth. Miss Ralph makes no fetich of red 
tape and system, and expects records, after 
being standardized, to give way to new 
forms adapted to changing conditions. 


Survey Associates. $1.50. 





“Promise me that 
you will try 
Sanatogen—” 


NDat last hedoes prom- 
ise. He tries Sanato- 
gen, he takes it three times 
a day. Skeptical at first, 
his doubts svon vanish, for 
gradually but surely there 
is wrought a change which 
spells better health, a new 
happiness to himself and 
those dearest to him. 
The kindly, tonic effect of Sanat- 
ogen arouses the nervous system, 
not by falsely stimulating it, but 
by persistently feeding cell and 


tissue with its own concentrated, 
pure nourishment. 


Now, also a relish for food re- 
turns, digestion is wonderfully 
improved—for remember, nerves 
and digestion depend on each 
other, and Sanatogen by aiding 
digestion and strengthening the 
nerve centres, restores harmcay 
to both. 


Such is the action of Sanatogen, 
well-known to thousands and 
thousands of grateful people to 
whom Sanatogen has brought 
better health, stronger nerves, im- 
proved digestion, renewed effie 
ciency of body and mind, 


The world’s most famous people 
know Sanatogen’s effects from 
personal experience—the medical 
profession of five continents know 
them—and no less than 21,000 
physicians have so testified in 
writing. 


When will you know and feel 
the good Sanatogen is capable 
of doing? 


Grand Prize International Congress 
of Medicine, London, 1913 








Arnold Bennett, 
novelist, writes: 

“The tonic effect of Sanatogen 

on me is simply wonderful.” 


the famous 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the 
eminent novelist- statesman, 
writes from London: 
“‘Sanatogen is to my mind a true 

food-tonic, feeding the nerves, 

increasing the energy, and giving 
fresh vigor to the overworked 
body and mind.” 
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for “The Art of Living’—a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne, 
and giving other interesting 
This book is free. 


author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly 
contentment and better health, 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


help 


BY OVER 


21000 PHYSICIANS 





the popular poet- 
aids in the quest for 
Tear this off as a reminder to write 


26-R Irving Place, New York 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool, Booklets. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects, home com- 
forts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M. D. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Ine., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


| UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Series C, European Architecture 
From the earliest times 
through the Renaissance 
Edited by Professor Pope, Chase and Post of 
the Department of Fine Arts, Harvard. 
80c. perhundred. 50samples 25c. 
Send 3c. for complete Catalogues 


Electric and Nauheim baths. 

















University Prints, 139 Stuart St., Boston 








MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS | ‘ASOR” 


Look at these bargains ! Typewriters Rebulit in our own 
Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 

Underwoods $25 to $70 Royals $25 to $65 
L. ©, Smith $30 to $55 Olivers $20 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 
Special this month 
Remington Visible No. 10, $88.50 
We haveothers, of course. Send for catalogue describ- 

ingthem. Branch offices in men not cities, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE O0., Inc,, 845 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Early Spring Books 





Clipped Wings 


By Rupert Hughes 


Here is the romance of 


geni 


us. A _ colorful, 


a 


absorbing 


story of an unusual personality, 
a woman of great charm who, 
loving both her career and her 
husband, had to adjust her life 
to their different claims. 


$1.35 net. 


Wall Street Stories 


In these 
“the street,” 


By Edwin Lefevre 


intimate stories of 
the author, like a 


keeneyed, experienced showman, 
points out to the spectator the 
sulls and Bears and tells strange 
tales of their habits and customs. 


$7.00 net. 





Handle with Care 


By Margaret Turnbull 
Author of “Looking After Sandy” 


An engaging story of a woman 
who dared take hold of a man’s 
life in spite of warnings that it 
was explosive. Full of the warm 
human interest that characterized 
the author’s earlier novel. 


$1.35 net. 


Over the Front in an 
Aeroplane 
‘By Ralph Pulitzer 


An account of a flight in a 
French army aeroplane from 
Paris to the front and back again. 
In addition the writer recounts 
his experiences and impressions 
during other trips by train and 
motor to the fighting lines. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
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EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
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84th Annual Statement of the 


Virginia Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company 


ASSETS 


Stocks and bonds owned (par 
value, $1,458,200), market 


WOE vicnbsncevcesenesagess $1,406,275.00 
Real estate (market value)..... 


Loans 


on bond and mortgage 


(first liens, value of lands and 


buildings mortgaged, $133,500) 69,875.00 
Interest due and accrued on said 

bond and mortgage loans, 

bonds and other assets....... 19,479.31 


Bills receivable and call loans se- 


cured by collateral. : 
Premiums in course of collection, 


not more than three months 

Sl bcs ceude sekasn ba tcaece 135,072.55 
Due for reinsurance on paid 

losses 5.766.25 
Cash on hand and in Nation: al, 





State and City Bank, Rich- 


i Ges snvceaaetesioocnes 


$1,852,728.19 


RICHMOND, VA. 
JANUARY 1, 1916 


118,458.44 


13,136.30 


84,665.34 





LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL, BEGEE. .cccciccvcs $250,000.00 
Reserve for unpaid losses...... 70,287.25 
Reserve for unearned premiums 737,366.84 
State, county and municipal taxes 
due and accrued............. 


7,500.00 
Dividend declared December, 
1915, and due January, 1916. 15,000.00 
Reserve for accounts incurred in 
December, 1915 ......cceees 1,000.00 
Reserve for December, 1o15, 
reinsurance accounts payable 
Demare 86, 8606. oo ccrcccée 5,451.32 


SURPLUS beyond ree and 


all other liabilities, . 766,122.78 


$1,852,728.19 


HALL & HENSHAW, General Agents 


49 John Street, New York 






195. Mr. C. S. C., Missouri. “I am a Canadian 
who has lost a leg and have a badly crippled 
arm as a result of fighting in the trenches in 
France. I am visiting relatives here and am 
anxious to get something to do to earn my living 
in this country. In Canada there are so many 
wounded soldiers at present, there is no chance 
there. I have read your Efficiency articles while 
convalescing and they have been a great help to 
keep my spirits up.” 

You don’t want sympathy—a real soldier 
never does. But you have our respect and 
admiration, beyond words to express. 

Write for opinion to Vocation Bureau of 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Find which of the 
large Western dailies or weeklies publish 
a department of letters from readers, then 
forward your problem, typewritten, 150 
words or less, for other readers to help 
you solve. Obtain from a friend in Toronto 
or Montreal a list of Canadian societies 
and business houses in Chicago, St. Louis 
and other large cities, then mail each sec- 
retary a typewritten letter of request for 
any position you could fill. Describe the 
training and talent you possess, with brief 
list of former positions, and opening state- 
ment of war experience. 





196. Miss E. M., Colorado. “Since The Inde- 
pendent has been coming to us, I have been 
especially interested in The Question Box, and 
venture to send a question on behalf of a young 
friend, which may prove to be of inestimable 
value. She is a high school senior, loves children, 
ranks high in her studies, and desires to teach. 
She is handicapped by slight deafness. What 
other avenues of livelihood are open to her?” 

Cannot the deafness be cured? Why 
should a bright, capable girl doom herself 
to a life of miserable inactivity because 
she has not yet found a remedy for a minor 
trouble that would probably soon yield to 
scientific treatment? Let her investigate 
the good hospitals in a large city for the 
relief of eye, ear, nose and throat. 

Has she tried, meanwhile, such mechan- 
ical aids to hearing as the Mears Ear 
Phone, The Acousticon, and other devices 
are said to be? Why give up her ideals 
anyway? Why not prepare even if hope- 
lessly deaf, to teach in a school for the 
deaf, or a correspondence school, or some 
other kind of school not requiring intent- 
ness of ear? There is no “misfortune” that 
cannot be turned to good account. 


197. Mr. J. T. W., Ohio. “Can you direct me 
how to secure advice on choice of vocation, from 
photographs and description? I should be very 
much obliged to you.” 

Write to Miss Jessie A. Fowler, 1358 
Broadway, New York; also to Dr. Kath- 
ryn M. Blackford, care of Review of Re- 


views, Irving place, New York; also to 
Meyer Bloomfield, Director of the Voea- 
tion Bureau of Boston, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; also to Dr. Edgar C. Beal, Voca- 
tional a. of the West Twenty-third 
Street Y. M. C. A., New York. 


198. Miss H. K., Ohio. “I should appreciate 
your advice on how to prepare myself most effi- 
ciently for child welfare work of such a char- 
acter as that done by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau of Washington, D. C. What is the best 
method of finding out qualifications for appli- 
cants to the Bureau? am a college graduate 
twenty-six years of age, have been engaged in 
child welfare work as playground director with 
a Chautauqua system during the past summer.” 


Apply direct to the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, stating your purpose, qualifica- 











tions, experience, and giving references to 
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show value of work you have done. Gen- 
eral ideas and information to assist you 
might be obtained from the literature of 
the Hull House, Chicago; of the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene (Dr. S. Josephine Baker, 
Director) in the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health; of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, No. 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York; of the Children’s Aid Society, 
105 East Twenty-second street, New York ; 
of the American Institute of Social Serv- 
ice, Bible House, New York; of the 
Juvenile Court, Denver, Colorado; and of 
the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago. 





199. Miss N. S., Pennsylvania. “In a recent 
number of The Independent you referred to Bar- 
rett’s ‘Modern Banking Methods.’ Kindly tell 
me the publisher, and price, of this book.” 

For your benefit, and that of many read- 
ers who inquire about the titles of books, 
names of publishers, prices and other de- 
tails of literature on Efficiency, we have 
arranged a plan to save you time and 
money. The Efficiency Press Syndicate, 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New 
York City, is a clearing-house for Efficien- 
cy publications of all kinds. We have se- 
cured from this Syndicate a promise to 
furnish readers of The Independent with 
details of books and other literature, on 
various modern Efficiency lines. Mail to 
the Syndicate a list of books, or subjects, 
in which you are interested, ask for par- 
ticulars, enclose self-addrest stamped en- 
velope for reply. 





200. Mr. H. J. C., New York City. “I have 
read your articles with interest, but will you tell 
me how to ptotect myself against the efficient 
man who meets me at every turn in the road? 
For example, the present day salesman has been 
educated up to such perfection that he sells me 
things I don’t want. He is so efficient that he 
makes me do things I don’t want to do, which 
are not altogether beneficial. I know of many 
others like myself.’’ 

You poor man, yours is a sad, sad case. 
Why don’t you study Efficiency yourself, 
and learn how not to buy things you don’t 

want? Efficiency is defense as well as of- 
fense. We advise you to join a temperance 
society, and take the pledge to say “No” 
to financial dissipation. 

But the salesman you refer to is not 
efficient. He is not even a salesman—mere- 
ly an itinerant peddler. A good salesman 
looks for ‘“‘repeat” orders, based on the sat- 
isfaction of the customer. In creating dis- 
satisfaction, your alleged salesman violates 
the first principle of real salesmanship. 

The next time a huckster violently as- 
sails you, read to him the gist of the fore- 
going paragraph, then ask him whether he 
is a salesman or a peddler. This should 
give you time to catch your breath, and 
extricate yourself. 





201. Mr. R. S. B., Pennsylvania. “I have read 
your article on “The Orderly Life’ in The Inde- 
pendent of September 27, in which you suggest 
a standard system which will enable a person 
to get full control of his nerves in a half hour 
after rising in the morning; also a standard 
breakfast menu with the least amount of food. 
Kindly advise me further.” 

You might obtain exercizes for nerve 
control from Alois P. Swoboda, Aeolian 
Hall, Forty-second street, New York; or 
Paul von Boeckmann, 110 West Fortieth 
street, New York; or Robert Duncan, 
United States Express Building, New 
York. No set rule for any meal can be 
given here. Personal study and experiment 
is required, based on conditions of health, 
age, work, taste and temperament. In gen- 
eral, a standardized breakfast might speci- 
fy one to three of such dishes as the fol- 
lowi ing: Poached or soft-boiled eggs; toast 
well done; wheat or corn flakes; a whole- 
some not drink; baked apple, stewed fruit 
or orange marmalade. The ideal breakfast 
is the smallest amount of easily digested, 
properly combined food that will “stay in 
the stomach” during the morning’s work. 
I know of many people who have reduced 
their breakfast to a hot drink or a glass 
of fruit juice, and they declare both health 
and work much improved. 








Saves 2 to 50 Times Its Cost 
Annually 
In 153 Lines of Business 


No type to set. 
No stencil to cut. 
Easily handled by 
girl or boy. 





Copies direct from 
original matter 
made with pencil, 
ink or typewriter, 


The Commercial Duplicator 


Never mind what we say. Let men in your own line with 
your same problems, tell you how ¢hey have speeded up their 
organizations—how “hey saved time, reduced labor, cut expense 
in both shop and office—how ‘¢hey save costly errors and im- 
prove their service to customers. What they do and how they 
do it are yours for the asking. If youare aiming at a smoother, 
sounder business, check the coupon now. 


Every Day in Your Business 


you are doing useless, wasteful copying of 
many things that could be done easier, 
quicker, cheaper and better—with the 
Commercial Duplicator. There are other 
things you ought to copy and don’t—be- 
cause it takes too much time. We have 
solved these problems for thousands of 
men—in 153 lines of business. It is fairly 
certain we can help you. Ask us now. 

The Commercial Duplicator will give you up to 
100 copies of anything in 10 minutes. If only 
a few copies are required it will still save time, 
reduce errors and make better copies than the 
carbon paper process. Perfect alignment or 
“register” is assured and copies are reliable. 


4 140M Bldg., Chi 
Duplicator Mfg. Co. j3odfinsn,Bs-.° Bldg. N. Y. 
What Do You Want to Copy Cheaper? pa 
Mark Coupon Now and We’Il Show You How. 


Show me how the 





DUPLICATOR 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

l saves time, labor and money 
I for some firm in our line 
| copying the items checked: 
I 

I 

l 

l 

l 

I 


Orders, Bills, Invoices, 

Shipping Directions, Labels, 
Shop Orders and Drawings, 
Stock Sheets, Inventories, 
Purchase Dept. Specifications, 
Reports and Statements, 

Price Changes and Data 

for Salesmen and Agents, 
Charts, Diagrams, Office Forms. 


Just mail this with your letterhead 





He id 


On the Beach 


Ot ee 


The best place for rest or recreation or recuperation is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CHALFONTE 


is especi lly well adapted to accommodate those who 
come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Ud 


Always Open 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


December, 1915: 


RESOURCES 

| Stock anJ bond investments, viz. : 

Public securities (book value, 

$3,358,901), market value. 

Private securities (book value, 

$14,275,498.82), market value 14,590,940.93 

Real estate owned............-- 1,954,095.94 

Mortgages owned .... 4,643,610.55 
Loans and discounts eocured by 


wey GHNIEE aka adicieies 393,246.31 
| Loans, discounts, and bills pur- 
chased not secured by col- 
S PROGR ccceccccncessovsceves 14,362,156.20 
Overdrafts, secured ........... 51,636.74 
| Due from approved reserve de- 

positaries, less amount of off- 

SCTS wcccccccesseseessessers 2,432,123.24 
Beeele cece ccscccceseecccesese 2,956,590.00 


United States legal tender notes 


and notes of national banks. . 100,410.00 





Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business 
on above date..........+.. 154,134.37 
Suspense account .........--- 200,181.63 
DOE oc chenedecetesesexveena $45,071 852 .57 


LIABILITIES 
| Capital stock . . $1,000,000.00 


Surplus on market vi slues: 


SO eer 4,023,011.23 

Undivided profits ........... 40,278.65 

Surplus on book values...... 3,834,343.46 
Deposits: 


Preferred, as follows: 
Due New York State sav- 


ings banks 411,196.99 


Other deposits due as execu- 
| tor, administrator, 
dian, receiver, trustee, 
committee, or depositary. 

Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check 
(on 10 days’ notice)..... 


guar- 


2,456,468.49 


27 401,395.57 


Demand certificates of de- 
A an ee 2,450,950.00 

Other certificates of deposit 
| (on 10 days’ notice)... 2,163,860.39 


Due trust companies, banks, 
ee 

| Other liabilities, viz. 

General 


1,915,203.16 


account 
Annuities 
Life 


Reserves for taxes, 


interest. ... 325,211.61 


2,266,431.41 
360,822.42 


insurance 


expenses, 





GE. cevaresiencsccececsas 18,000.00 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business 
| on above date............ 113,855.72 
Contingent account 2,370.39 
Estimated unearned dlecounte 62,796. 54 
Total 


$45,071, 852. 57 


= the close of business on the 31st day of | 
| 


$3,232,126.66 











$70,000,000 


Sold by Us Without the Loss 
of a Dollar to Customers 
Government, State, City, and County 
Treasurers accept this class of Bonds to 
protect Public Funds. Put Your Sav- 
ings in the safest of investments. Yield 
4to6%. Free from income tax. 


Write for Booklet J, “Bonds of Our 
Country’’—FREE 


New First National Bank 
Dept. 10 Columbus, Ohio 





of the Bonds « of 
Our Country 





I The 
Market 
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THE BETHLEHEM DIVIDEND 


At last the common stock of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company has a divi- 
dend. The directors voted, on the 20th, 
to pay $30 a share, or 30 per cent, out 
of the earnings of last year, and also 
to increase the wages of 10,000 work- 
men by 10 per cent. But this dividend 
is to be paid in quarterly instalments 
hereafter, and the fourth payment will 
be made on January 3, 1917. The most 
sensational advances in the group of 
war order stocks on the New York 
Exchange last year were’ those 
which marked the rise of these 
Bethlehem Steel common shares from 
46 in January to 600 on October 
22. In the preceding year’ the 
price had fallen to 29%, and sales were 
made a few years ago at 8. Samuel 
Untermyer bought 15,000 shares at less 
than 20, because, he said, he had con- 
fidence in Charles M. Schwab, the com- 
pany’s president. Of these shares, 8800 
were standing, on September 27 of last 
year, in the names of his sons, and the 
new dividend exceeds the purchase 
price by 50 per cent. It is understood 
that Mr. Schwab holds about one-third 
of the entire issue of 150,000 shares. 

While the price was rising, last year, 
there was no promise of a dividend. Mr. 
Schwab said that it was the policy of 
the company to use a large part of its 
earnings for additions and improve- 
ments. It is said that $12,000,000 was 
expended in this way last year. But it 
was known that the company was mak- 
ing great profits on extensive contracts 
for ammunition and guns, procured by 
Mr. Schwab himself in London, and 
buyers of shares were confident that 
eventually there would be a distribu- 
tion among the stockholders. The first 
of these contracts was obtained about 
two months after the beginning of the 
war. After rising to 600, the price of 
shares declined. During the week which 
preceded announcement of the divi- 
dend it advanced from 415 to 479, but 
on sales of only 2500 shares. 

Those who were confidently looking 
for a dividend expected a larger one, 
and therefore the market price declined 
again after the news had come, falling 
from 485 to 460. But there was re- 




















covery, and on the 21st there were 
sales at 484. 

Several other companies holding 
profitable war contracts have declared 
special dividends or increased their 
former dividend rates. A_ special 
dividend of 28% per cent gave 











nearly $18,000,000 to stockholders 








ofzir Solid Oak Letter File | 
As GOOD As Ever—At a BETTER Price 


No changes in the construction, 
workmanship or finish. 

Capacity 20,000 letters or equiv- 
alent of Catalogs, Tariffs, etc. Filed 
on edge, classified between guide 
cards for quick and easy finding. 


Drawers are dust-tight and roll 
on Roller Bearings. Self-locking fol- 
a hold contents vertically. 
ch frame joint in- 
terlocked, glued and NOW 
screwed together. vee 
most wear-proof. $1 2 
$13.25, . 
Three drawers, $10. "00; Freight paid; 
two drawers, $7.75; see see note. 
note. Handsomely finished, 
Golden, Natcral or Weathered. 
Birch Mahogany slightly higher. 
N t Freight paid on ordersof $10 
ote or more to railway stations 
in Eastern and Central States. Con- 
sistent Drices in West and South, 
F “Filing Suggestions” —help- 
ree ful booklet, solves filing prob- 
lems. With 96-pagé catalog “F” of 
Office Supplies. Catalog “*H"—two 
lines Sectional Bookcases and Sec- 





tional Music Room Furniture. No. 421 
oa — For t iter, 
ffz Swinging Desk Stand ° 35.0%" 


reference books, etc. Fastensto 

either side of any desk. Swings 
away when not in use. 

NOW where you want it. Oak top 14x18 

33 in. on strong, black enameled met- 

al support. Will not collapse or 

byPostany- vibrate. Get one for your desk. 
where in U.S, See your dealer or write 


The ¥/2@ Manufacturing Company 
61 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office—75 John St. 
Knechtel Furn. Co., Lid., Hanover, Ont., Canadian Dealers 




















FOR SALE Copies of books by the late E. P. Powell. 


Nullification and Succession in the United 


States, and Our Heredity from God, each $2.00, post paid; 


Liberty and Life, (in paper) 75 cents, post paid. 


Address 


(Miss) Gladys Powell, Sorrento, Florida. 












For 36 years we have been paying our custom: 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 








DIVIDENDS 





31, 
dends to that date, 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 6. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 40. 
The Board of Directors will meet on January 
1916, and declare the regular quarterly divi- 
of $1.50 per share upon the 


full-paid First Preferred and Original Preferred 


re 
mailed February 15, 
ord at 3.30 o’clock P. M., 


apital Stock of the Company, payable by check 
1916, to stockholders of rec- 


January 31, 1916. The 


transfer books will not close. 


D. H. FOOTE, Secretary 
San Francisco, California, January 8, 1916. 





ONE-HALF 
ferred Shares of 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
January 19, 1916. 
The regular get! dividend of ONE AND 
PER CENT. (1%%) on the Pre- 
this Company will be paid 


January jist, 1916, to stockholders of record at 


close of business January 28th, 
books will not close. 


1916. Transfer 
A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 








Shakespeare 
Contest 


Ask the English teachers 
in your school if they 
have entered the Shake- 
speare Contest. A medal 
will be awarded every # 
school which enters. See # 
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of the Du Pont Powder Com- o * . 

rer me coal, Jes, Se:| Are You Hitting at Nothing? 
pany, whose stock advanced in 1915 val e 
from 82 to 558 and is now about 480, 

declared a special cash dividend of $50 

a share and has made regular 20 per > Fg erie at £52 Ageless Gahlsrnia 
cent rate. Dividends have been resume 


by the Cast Iron Pipe Company; the 
American Brass Company gives 3% 
per cent extra; the American Window 
Glass Company 7 per cent; the E. W. 
Bliss Company 11% per cent, and the 
Reo Motor Company a stock dividend 
of 100 per cent. Among the extra al- 
lowances announced last week were 16 
per cent by the National Screw and 
Tack Company, and a stock dividend 
of 50 per cent by the Standard Oil 
Company of California. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


For some time past the war order 
stocks have lacked the support in the 
share market that was given to them 
last year, and the tendency of a ma- 
jority of them has been downward. 
This was seen on the New York Stock 
Exchange last week until Friday, when 
there was an upward reaction. This 
movement also affected railroad shares, 
which had suffered some loss, altho they 
exhibited firmness. Copper mining 
shares had also declined a little, altho 
the price of copper is very high, under 
pressure of great demand from Europe 
and from our own manufacturers. 

Our stock market has felt the pres- 
sure of continuous selling of American 
securities by foreign holders. The ar- 
rivals of such securities by steamship 
during the last two months are esti- 
mated to have been from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 a week. This European 
liquidation has not seriously affected 
first-class bonds, the prices of which 
are several points higher than they 
were when the Stock Exchange re- 
opened, fourteen months ago, and are 
not far from the highest prices in 
1914, before the war. Investment by 
our own people has been opposed to 
the sales from abroad. 

An exception in the war order group 
has been United States Industrial Al- 
cohol, which advanced from 15 to 131 
last year and from 136 to 169 last week. 
The stock has never had a dividend. 
There is a demand for alcohol in the 
manufacture of powder, and it is said 
that the company’s output for more 
than a year to come has been sold. 

United States Steel shares declined 
from 86 to 83%, with recovery to 84. 
The quarterly meeting was near at 
hand, and some expected that the divi- 
dend would be restored, because the 
recent quarter’s net earnings might 
exceed $50,000,000. They rose from 
$12,500,000 in the first quarter of last 
year to $28,000,000 in the second and 
$38,700,000 in the third. Steel prices 
were still rising, last week, and mills, 
full of work, were refusing orders. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable January 31. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, quarterly, 
first preferred and original preferred, $1.50 per 
share, payable February 15. 









aimed at nothing and hit it—unti/—but let him tell 
his story himself. 





“Like most people, I was a drifter, admiring 
success, weakly wishing for better things to come, 
with no conception of what those better things 
were or how to proceed to get them. 

“T aimed at nothing and hit it. 

“TI performed each task that presented itself, 
did it fairly well and then lay back awaiting the 
next task, using the spare time to build castles 
in Spain. 

“Paragraph One, Lesson One of your 


Course in Personal 
Efficiency 


started me to thinking. This I have never ceased 
to do since. If the Course had done nothing else 
for me than this, it was well worth the price 
paid. But it did more. 

“As an immediate benefit, I have an increased 
capacity for work which my superiors were not 


Hi 
slow to recognize, so that for the most part I 
tt am relieved of my old duties and assigned to 
Le er much more important work. 


“Young people who wish to get ahead, but 
Bremer don’t know the why, the how or the way, can get 
the information very cheaply through this Course. 
_ “Old people, given over to pessimism, loss of 
interest, and with apparently weakened vitality 
and enthusiasm, will get the jolt of their life 
reading the Course through but once.” 















Is it skill you want? Efficiency taught the U. S. Navy to shoot 1200 
times as well today as at Santiago. Is it money? Efficiency brought a 
great western railroad a million and a half in one year. Is it Economy? 
A California state official saved $2700 on one job after he had his third 
lesson of this course. Is it Education? A prominent man of Louisville, 
Ky., got his first big step that way from the first lesson of this course. 


Harrington Emerson acquired in practical work with many corporations of 
many kinds the knowledge and experience that enabled him to write this 
course. He is still the president of an Efficiency Company directing efficiency 
work in many corporations. In his work he had to teach and train many 
young men, some of whom today hold highly paid positions. He has thought 
efficiency for forty years; he has taught it for thirty years; during twenty 
years he slowly collected the data for this course. You can learn from the 
lessons of this course how you can save an hour, two hours, a dollar, two dol- 
lars out of each day and how you can make the day a better day at the same 
time. You can study this course and make yourself efficient in your own life 
in I5 minutes a day and for little more than one dollar a lesson. 


FREE—This Book 


14 Chapters—In Colors—Illustrated 


Send for this book. It contains the answer 
to the ever-present question of “Where is 
the money coming from?” Some of the 
chapters: 













What is Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency? How 
you are taught Efficiency. Are you ear-minded or eye- 


7/ Ind 


1-31-16 
minded? Find out what you are actually doing with your “m i 
time. Most failures are due to guess work. You use only 7 of Reviews 
half your power. To what do some men owe their success? Company 
Health culture. Personal finances. Mr. Emerson’s message yy bat 


to you. 
: ; eee ’ V4 Send me free 
There is no standing still in life. If you’re not going forward, and without obli- 
you are going backward. If Efficiency doesn’t grow on you on 28 oe oes 
2 - . : ; ’ your book ‘“Where’s 
inefficiency will. This course will send you forward to .4 the Money Coming 
your goal—it wil! put you on the shortest, quickest, easiest a - pectouee 
. . about your ourse in > 
road to success. Send the coupon for information now / ciency, and “Seey of Bear. 
—today. It costs you nothing and may be the biggest 7__son.” 
thing you ever did in your life. BI ih en chia sen Soe 


4 
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health or business; the best hotels, large 
and the cost; 
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favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by 


regarding hotels everywhere. 
New York, 
made. 


Offices at 
and Hotel Stewart, 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 


| 
| is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
| 


San Francisco, Cal., 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


and small; the best routes to reach them, 


This Department 


its management 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
where personal inquiry may be 
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Private Park. 
from Watkins Glen. Sporty Golf Course. 


THE BATHS 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 


Miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. 


are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are complete in all appoint- 
ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


s, 
SENECA wrx 
Wm E. Leffingweil, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Five Minutes’ Walk 
Tobogganing, Skating, Music, Dancing. 
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A Natural Brine—THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE IN AMERICA—for the Nauheim Baths. 
Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. 


WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE 
REST AND RECUPERATION ARE 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on 


Dons aaa eae mg M0 a1 


“CURE’’ OR FOR 
ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 


our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
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FORT 
DEARBORN 
HOTEL 
CHICAGO 
is now. 


with private bath 
or private toilet. 


s ) FORT DEARBORN 
HOTEL 


LaSalle Street at VanBuren 
Direction of Hotel Sherman Company 





TROPICAL CRUISES 


Under the American Flag 
Best and Most Varied Itineraries 
Including West Indies, Panama and Central Ameri- 
ca. By United Fruit Co.’s ‘Great White Fleet." 
Leave during Jan., Feb., March. Fares, including 


all expenses, excursions $185 to $390 


on shore, etc, 
SOUTH AMERICA. Feb. 2, 16. 
CALIFORNIA, January to April. 
FLORIDA. Jan., Feb., March, 
JAPAN-CHINA, etc., Feb. 5, March 5, 25, 
Send for Program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 


San 














“FLORIDA BY SEA” 


Best 

One Way Round Trip 
27.00 - BOSTON - += - . $45.00 

$24.40 - NEW YORK - - - 43 30 

$22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - $39.00 

$20.00 - BALTIMORE) - - 35.00 

Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Best 


service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 


P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 











Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


(Pocono Summit Station, 0. L. & W. R. R.) 





That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,” com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 




















REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Avueust Ropin—Sorrow ripens the soul. 
H. Tartr—Call me 


Colonel. 


_ Henry Hott—American literature is go- 
ing to the dogs. 

Wooprow WiLson—My reputation will 
take care of itself. 

JosEPH H. CuHoatE—For Heaven’s sake 
let Congress do something. 

SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN—Now 
bring Great Britain to book. 


ELLA WHEELER WiLtcox—Abraham Lin- 
coln had spiritualistic leanings. 





anything but 


let us 


King CONSTANTINE—I am no more Pro- 
German than President Wilson. 


MARGARET W There can 

such thing as non-partizan views. 
rR. J. B. QUACKE 

for the drink habit is hypnotism. 


Pror. Emiry G. Batcnu—After the war 
women will be a drug on the market. 





be no 





JoHN KeENpRIcK Banes—Will George 
the Sixth be better known as Lloyd 
George? 


Pror. J. W. § , 
class periodicals are sold in a purely col- 
lege town. 





CONGRESSMAN LoNDON—I promise the 
House at some future time to be a great 
deal better. 


Wi11amM J. Bryan—American citizens 
should not be permitted to travel on bellig- 
erent ships. 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON—Germany is es- 
sentially a plebeian race and as such is 
grossly carnal. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS—I would be sorry to 
see an immense standing army organized 


in this country. ; 


Don Marquis—Always try to have a 
grandparent about the place for the baby 
to cut his teeth on. 


JANE AppAMS—This war began in 
secret diplomacy. It will end in secret con- 
ferences by diplomatists. 


JupcE Joun StTeELK—I have been mar- 
ried fifteen years and have learned to keep 
quiet on women’s wear. 


Ep. Howe—There is something unnat- 
ural about any one who has spent all his 
life as a student or teacher. 


HELEN Ket_ter—Be not dumb driven 
slaves in the army of destruction, be heroes 
in the army of reconstruction. 


Hetty GREEN—I don’t believe in Wom- 
an Suffrage and I haven’t any respect for 
women who dabble in such trash. 


JOHN GALSwortTHy—Doping soldiers 
with ether, rum or other spirits before the 
attack has been largely resorted to. 


THEODORE ROoSEVELT—If we have war 
you'll see that young fighting officers of 
the army want to be in my command. 


Enver PasHa, TURKISH MINISTER OF 
War—I am thankful to the English and 
French for the Dardanelles expedition. 


Bruty Sunpay—Some people are so 
tight that if you asked them to sing “Old 
Hundred,” they would sing “Ninety and 
Nine.” 

Pror. GrorcE P. BakEer—No greater 

material for a drama can be found than 
in the twenty-second Chapter of the book 
of Genesis. 


Witt1aM ALLEN Wutite—There_ she 
stands—this Kansas of ours—a_ robust, 
hard working, wholesome old girl, in her 
middle fifties. 


CONGRESSMAN SnERwoop—Instead of 
increasing our mong > army, already cost- 
ing the taxpayers 000,000 a year, I 


favor reducing it one-hall to 50,000 men. 
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FOR THE AVERAGE MAN 


What is the best thing in life insur- 
ance for the average man? In effect, 
this is the question propounded by 
readers hundreds of times a year. De- 
fine the average man. He would be in 
early middle age—not beyond 45. He 
would be a wage-earner, say from $15 
a week to $2,000 a year. He would have 
family responsibilities heavy enough to 
absorb nearly all his income. Now, 
what is the answer to the question? 
The most serviceable form of life in- 
surance for that man is the one com- 
monly called the Ordinary Life plan, 
because it affords him the greatest 
amount of protection under a full re- 
serve policy for the smallest amount of 
premium. To make it complete the an- 
nual dividends should be left with the 
company to increase the amount pay- 
able at death. If in the course of 
twenty or thirty years the need for the 
protection has ceased, the policy may 
be surrendered for its cash value; or 
it may be continued to accumulate ad- 
ditional reserves which, later, can be 
converted into an annuity in old age. 
Helpless old age is worse than death. 








J. R. H., Columbia City, Ind.—The 
twenty-year endowment policy alluded to 
is probably non-participating at $42.25 per 
$1000, a figure slightly higher than the 
same policy in the Travelers, Metropolitan 
and other old companies. The company you 
mention is sound and well managed. As the 
coupon policy grants more protection for 
the money and has endowment features I 
regard it as better than the endowment. 


C. E. C., Boulder, Colo.—Until I see 
the annual financial report of Decem- 
ber 31 last, I cannot form a judgment of 
the Southern Surety. That company was 
merged with the Southwestern Surety of 
Denison, Oklahoma, several months ago. 
In 1914 the business of the Southern 
yielded fair results, but during the four 
years previous to that time its underwrit- 
ing was very unprofitable. 


Mrs. J. L. L., Harvey, N. D.—The 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen is a fra- 
ternal order writing life insurance on the 
assessment plan. It accumulates a reserve, 
but, as the latter is not scientifically calcu- 
lated, it is more than probable that there 
will be trouble when the membership ages. 
I cannot recommend it. The National 
Casualty is eleven years old as a stock 
company. Most of its business is on the 
“industrial” plan. The company is of aver- 
age merit. 


H. Z. B., Berkeley, Calif—The only in- 
formation I have on the Wabash American 
Fire Insurance Company dates back to the 
middle of last year and is to the effect that 
a number of reputable business men of 
Wabash, Ind., are engaged in organizing 
it with a capital of $200,000 and a like 
amount of surplus. This indicates a sale 
price for the stock of not less than two for 
one. The fire insurance business is _ peril- 
ous for small new companies. I should re- 
gard an investment in their stocks as in- 
judicious. 
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@e Qualifications of 
a Competent Trustee 


NTEGRITY, responsibility, good 
I judgment regarding investments, 
knowledge of the law respecting 
trusteeship, executive ability—and 
all of these sustained without inter- 
ruption—are necessary under mod- 
ern conditions before a trustee can 
be considered wholly competent. 


No individual can possess all of 
these essential qualifications. He 


a 
may have integrity, responsibility, yay 
good judgment, knowledge and i 


executive ability, yet he lacks the 
continuous existence which assures 
that uninterrupted management so 
necessary to the welfare of an estate. 








The Bankers Trust Company pos- 
sesses all of the essential qualifi- 
cations of a competent trustee, 
including assured existencethrough- 
out generations of beneficiaries. 
The Company will afford complete 
protection toyour estate,ifappointed 
executor and trustee under your will. 


Te aaa f. rrri taal 








A fact not generally understood is 
that the highly specialized and com- 
petent service rendered by this 
Company costs no more than the 
uncertain service of an individual 
trustee. 
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Bankers Trust Company’s Building 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


The officers of the Company will be glad 
to confer with you, or to send you infor- 
mation in regard to this very important 
matter or in regard to any trust or 
banking matters you may have in mind. 
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16 Wall Street New York 
Resources over $250,000,000 = 
MUU LULL DULL 














1916 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making 
Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and re- 
paid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured property to the value of....... $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent Of... ....cececececceeccccenecseeecese 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period... .cccccccccce ccccccccccccccccccccccccescesoce 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits to dealerS........ cccccccececcccssceececeeeeeseeee 90,801,110.00 


Of which there have been redeemed.........00 cecccccscccscccecccccceseseceees 
Leaving outstanding at present time.........6 ccccccccccccccessccccscscescceee 
Interest paid on certificates amounts t0.......0 ..cccccccccccccccccccceccccccces 
On December 31, 1914, the assets of the company amounted to 


83,811,450.00 
6,989,660.00 
23,020,223.85 
14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 


eee eee eee eee 


For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered to 
be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
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HERE seems now some prospect 

that all parties may get together 

upon the Ezekiel platform next 
election. Roosevelt, Wilson and Bryan, 
tho holding opinions on the question of 
preparedness which, without exaggera- 
tion, might be called antagonistic, have 
nevertheless recently exprest their ap- 
proval of the view of the matter given 
by Ezekiel in Chapter xxxiii, verses 
2 to 6, of his well known, tho too little 
read, work on political economy and 
international relations: 


Son of man, speak to the children of 
thy people, and say unto them, When I 
bring the sword upon a land, if the people 
of the land take a man of their coasts, and 
set him for their watchman; 

If when he seeth the sword come upon 
the land, he blow the trumpet, and warn 
the people; 

Then whosoever heareth the sound of 
the trumpet, and taketh not warning; if 
the sword come, and take him away, his 
blood shall be upon his own head. 

He heard the sound of the trumpet, and 
took not warning; his blood shall be upon 
him. But he that taketh warning shall de- 
liver his soul. 

But if the watchman see the sword 
come, and blow not the trumpet, and the 
people be not warned; if the sword come, 
and take any person from among them, 
he is taken away in his iniquity; but his 
blood will I require at the watchman’s 
hand. 


First, Mr. Roosevelt quoted this pas- 
sage with approval in the Metropolitan 
Magazine for August. Next by a curi- 
ous coincidence or a natural post in- 
cidence, Mr. Wilson put it into a pub- 
lished letter as his own view. Then Mr. 
Bryan, not to be left behind in any 
moral movement, added his endorse- 
ment to the passage, but called atten- 
tion to the point that the people were 
not to take up the sword until the 
enemy hove in sight. 

And then The New Republic, repre- 
senting a more radical viewpoint than 
any of those named above, spoke up 
for Ezekiel commending especially: 

Son of man, prophesy against the shep- 
herds of Israel, prophesy, and say unto 
them, Thus saith the Lord God unto the 
shepherds; Woe be to the shepherds of 
Israel that do feed themselves; Should not 
the shepherds feed the flocks? 

Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe you with 
the wool, ye kill them that are fed: but 
ye feed not the flock. 

The diseased have ye not strengthened, 
neither have ye healed that which was 
sick, neither have ye bound up that which 
was broken, neither have ye brought again 
that which was driven away, neither have 
ye sought that which was lost; but with 
force and with cruelty have ye ruled them. 

And they have scattered, because there 
is no shepherd: and they became meat to 


all the beasts of the field, when they were 
scattered. 

My sheep wandered thru all the moun- 
tains, and upon every high hill: yea, my 
flock was scattered upon all the face of 
the earth, and none did search or seek 
after them. 

This surprizing unanimity of diverse 
minds suggests that the campaign of 
1916 might be simplified by all parties 
adopting the book of Ezekiel as a plat- 
form, tho each of course would be free 
to pick from it such passages as it 
chose to emphasize and ignore the rest. 

Certainly it would be hard to find a 
document more timely, more compre- 
hensive or more outspoken in its de- 
nunciation of current abuses in our 
political, financial and social system. 
In fact, its language would probably 
have to be toned down a bit to avoid 
interference by the postal authorities 
and police. For instance, a soap-box 
orator in New Jersey would be apt to 
get into trouble with the authorities if 
he uttered such revolutionary senti- 
ments as “Exalt him that is low and 
abase him that is high (xxi, 27). I 
will overturn, overturn, overturn.” The 
Society of Moral and Social Prophylax- 
is, while it would heartily approve of 
Ezekiel’s stand on this question, would 
hardly venture to discuss it so frankly. 
In fact, even the socialists would be 
shocked at some of the things he says 
about the luxury of the capitalist class 
and the oppression of the poor. 

It must be confest that Ezekiel is 
an extremist and altogether too radical 
in some of his reforms. Nobody but 
the Mennonites and Dukhobors could 
approve of his absolute condemnation 
of taking interest on money loans, and 
even they would hesitate to make cap- 
ital punishment the penalty for the 
crime, as he does. For, mind you, when 
he says “he that hath not given forth 
upon usury neither taken any increase” 
(xviii, 8), he means not merely those 
wicked people who get twelve per cent 
on their investments, but those of us 
who are content with four per cent in 
the savings bank. Blessed are they who 
have their money in the New Haven 
& Hartford, for they are living in obe- 
dience to the Bible. 

But, as I say, such objectionable 
passages can be eliminated or quietly 
ignored in the ordinary way. All plat- 
forms as well as all creeds contain 
some things which have to be subordi- 
nated at times. Ezekiel contains so 
much that each one of us can approve 
that we can afford to overlook, such 
passages as we do not quite understand 
or do not wish to. The militarists can 
quote vi, 25, “They shall seek peace 
and there shall be none,” or xi, 8, “Ye 
have feared the sword and I will bring 
the sword upon you, saith the Lord 
God.” The pacifists can retort with 
other passages from the same chapter: 
“Ye shall fall by the sword < % 
for ye have not walked in my statutes 
; but done after the manner of 
the heathen that are round about you.” 
The opposition ts» La Follette on ac- 
count of the seamen’s act is voiced in: 

All that handle the oar, the mariners, 
and all the pilots of the sea, shall come 


down from their ships, they shall stand 
upon the land, and shall cause their voice 





to be heard against thee and shall cry 
bitterly. 

The impression produced by our pol- 
icy in the Philippines is referred to in: 
“All the inhabitants of the isles sha!l 
be astonished at thee.”” The immigra- 
tion question is touched upon in many 
passages, such as “I will take you from 
among the heathen and gather you out 
of all countries,” and: 

As they gather silver and brass and iron 
and lead and tin into the midst of the fur- 
nace to blow the fire upon it, to melt it; 
so will I gather you in mine anger and in 
my fury and I will leave you there and 
melt you. 

Ezekiel would be the first political 
platform to give proper attention io 
the problems of the great West. The 
Bible is a product of the arid region 
and only those who have lived in the 
arid region can appreciate either its 
symbolism or its doctrine. Ezekiel un- 
derstood as our eastern politicians do 
not, the importance of irrigation to na- 
tional prosperity. Comparing the Assy- 
rian to a cedar of Lebanon he says: 

The waters made him great, the deep 
set him up on high with her rivers run- 
ning round about his plants, and sent her 
little rivers unto all the trees of the field. 

On forest conservation Ezekiel 
comes out strong: “So they shall take 
no wood out of the field, neither cut 
down any out of the forests.” 

The question of the open range, 
which has cost this country millions of 
dollars and many lives, is yet unsettled 
and no party has dared tackle it. But 
Ezekiel points out the only way of 
stopping the cattle and sheep wars that 
are ruining our public lands: 

Behold, I judge between cattle and 
cattle, between the rams and the he goats. 
Seemeth it a small thing unto you to have 
eaten up the good pasture, but ye must 
tread down with your feet the residue of 
your pastures? and to have drunk of the 
deep waters, but ye must foul the residue 
with your feet? 

It does “seem a small thing” to the 
statesmen at Washington but not to 
the people of the West. 

I fail to find in Ezekiel any reference 
to the tariff, the short ballot, woman 
suffrage and some other questions of 
the day, but doubtless a more thoro 
student or one familiar with the He- 
brew could do so. I am not familiar 
enough with feminine fashions of the 
day to know what effect the following 
clause in the platform would have upon 
its changes in the suffrage states: 

Wo to the women that sew pillows to all 
armholes and make kerchiefs on the head 
of every stature to hunt souls. 

Of course Mr. Wilson could not run 
upon a platform which contained, 
xliv, 22, “Neither shall they take for 
their wives a widow.” 

It is expected that every platform 
should contain some spread-eagleism, 
but here again Ezekiel is adequate, for 
his “riddle” in Chapter xvii would be 
easily guessed by any true American. 
I have space to quote only the opening: 


A great eagle with great wings, long- 
winged, full of feathers, which had divers 
colors, came unto Lebanon, and took the 
highest branch of the cedar; he cropped 
off the top of his young twigs and carried 
it into a land of traffic; he set it in a 
city of merchants. 
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AN OPEN FIRE 


=e Dae with drama and with dreams are 
rife, 
For all their golden Summers and green 
Springs 
= ss and root they suck’d the forest’s 
ife, 7 
Drank in its secret, deep, essential things, 
Its midwood moods, its mystic runes, 
Its breathing bushes stirred of faery 
wings, 
Its August nights and fore noons; 
The garnered fervors of forgotten Junes 
Flare forth again and waste away; 
And in the sap that leaps and sings 
We hear again the chant the cricket 











ings 
Across the hawthorn-scented dusks of May. 


—From Preams and Dust, by Don Mar- 
quis, Harpers. 


T H E W E § T 


Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where the sun is a little brighter, 
Where the snows that fall are a trifle 
whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a wee bit 
tighter, 
That’s where the West begins. 











Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet 
flowing, 
Where there’s more of reaping and less of 


sowing, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the world is in the making, 
Where fewer hearts in despair are aching, 
That’s where the West begins. 

Where there’s more of singing and less of 
sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less of 
buying, 

And a man makes friends without half 


trying— 
That’s where the West begins. 


—From the American Bar Association 
Journal. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


JOHN KENDRICK Banes—War is shell. 

JEROME K. Jrrome—‘“Never again” is 
fools’ talk. 

GUGLIELMO Marconi—The 
are of no military value. 

THE CROWN PRINCE OF BavaRta—Every 
day the English push decreases. 

Jacop H. Sonmwr—Wars will . never 
cease as long as customs houses exist. 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE—This is the best 
year I have ever known for raising money. 

Harry Kemp, Port—The Government 
should institute honeymoon colonies. 

Yuan SuHrn-Kai—My patriotism is not 
a whit less than any other man’s. 

GEN. LEONARD Woop—The volunteer 
system has absolutely failed us in every 
war. 


SENATOR JoHN SHaRP WrLi1amMs—The 
gentlest woman when aroused is a fiendish 
thing. 

WinirreD S. Stroner—My children 
are taught that a cow is a cow and not a 
“‘moo-moo.” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—The poltroon and 
professional pacifist are out of place in a 
democracy. 

ELLA WHEELER Writcox — Methinks 
there is no greater work in life than mak- 
ing beauty. 

J. D. ROCKEFELLER, JzE.—Combinations 
of capital are sometimes conducted in an 
unworthy manner. 

FLORENZ ZIEGFELD, JR.—Of the fifty 
girls who marry from my chorus each year 
thirty have dimples. 


THE INFANTA EuULALIA—King Haakon 
is the only ruler in Europe at present se- 
cure in his people’s affections. 


Wooprow WiLson—I don’t know any- 
thing about what is going to happen when 
the war is over and neither do you. 


PREMIER OKUMA—There will be no more 
free space left on the earth after about 
800 years for human beings to settle. 


Ep. Howr—Sometimes I wonder that 
the people do not form a great mob and 
burn Washington, D. C 


Booth TARKINGTON—Seventeen needs 
only some paper lanterns, a fiddle, and a 
pretty girl—and Versailles is all there. 


CONGRESSMAN LoNpDON—There was a 
time when the saloon was the only univer- 
sity and inspiration of the Democratic 
party. 

Vicr-ConsuL BarreTT—There were ex- 
ported from Shanghai during the past 
three months of last year 410,760 dozen 
Chinese eggs. 


CorNELIUS VANDERBILT—The holding of 
New York City for ransom would pay 
many times over the cost of any war 
against us. 


Anson Puetps Stokes—The permanent 
defeat of American jingoism would be a 
surer guarantee of peace than the victory 
of Preparedness. 


CONGRESSMAN CycLoNnE Davis—This 
week I pulled off a silken muffler that cost 
me $1.50 and put on a 15 cent collar and 
became a national sensation. 


Senator Norris—This elaborate plan 
for preparedness will not only make many 
millionaires, but it will make billionaires 
of many présent millionaires. 


Senator Cummines—Somewhere be 
tween the armed camp of William of Ger- 
many and the open dovecote of William of 
Nebraska there must be an honorable abid- 
ing place for a great nation which is pre- 
pared to head the world toward peace. 


Henry JAMES—Strange withal some of 
the turns of the whirligig of time; the 
priceless structure came down to the sound 
of lamentation, not to say of execration, 
and of the gnashing of teeth, and went up 
again before cold and disbelieving, quite 
despairing eyes; in spite of which history 
appears to have decided once more to cher- 
ish it and give a new consecration. 
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The Gotham /riumirate 


“STERLING SILVERWARE ~ 
SILVER PLATED WARE 
GOLDWARE 


{n this age of specialization, few people can do 
three things well. The Gorham Triumvirate, however, 
are branches of the same tree. The parent stem is 
Artifice in Precious Mefals. Gorham Sterling Silver 
ware flourished first. Next came Gorham Plated Ware 
Third, came Gorham Goldware. 


Born in the same soil, nurtured by the same expe- 
rience, sunned by the same art, tended. by the same 
hands, each in its particular field attests and sus- 
tains the life-long leadership of Gorham for integri- 
ty of manufacture and originality of design. 


orham Sterling Silverware- a Name and 


= an Art which are inseparable 
and interchangeable terms! 


Gorham Plated Ware -recently shown by 
eco U.S. Government assay to lead for 
EP the thickness of its silver plating. 


Jorham Goldware -sinpl a richer med 
& um in which fo express and exploit 
the fertility of Gorham design. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING JEWELERS EVERYWHERE 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS aad GOLDSMITHS 


NEW YORK 
Works ~ Providence and New York 




















